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Most Successful 
Jap. Jeaching. Jour thus. 


JACK 


MOST IMPORTANT SUMMER TAP COURSES 


5 Two Week Sessions | 
June 13th to August 19th 
(Course can be started any Monday) 


The stage is already being set for Jack Manning's most sensational summer course! The Ace of 
Tap Teachers is busily engaged working out brand new routines* and novelty ideas that will be 
timely next fall when you want to use them. : 


ARTHUR MURRAY JACK MANNING 
FAMOUS MASTERS NORMAL COURSE 


is the banner under which this course will be given. You will study in the most ideal surroundings 
—enjoying the éeol comfort of an air-conditioned studio in the most central location. 


Teachers may enroll in Jack Manning's tap course exclusively or also avail themselves of the 
opportunity to study with famous masters in ballroom, ballet and children's work under the same 


roof. 


_ With his unfailing instinct for what is teachable and saleable from the teacher's standpoint, Jack 
Manning is creating new material that will surpass his most triumphant successes of the past! 
This will be a tap novelty season! There will be novelties for beginners, intermediate and advanced 
work—and those who want really INTRICATE routines will find them just as those who want not- 
too-difficult intermediate and beginning tap numbers will find material galore in Jack Manning's 
1938 Summer Course. 


For further details write: 


Box 10, THE AMERICAN DANCER 250 West 57th Street, New York City 


*"Routines by Jack Manning” means to tap dancing what "Sterling" means to silver! 


For List of Routines by Mail—turn to page 39 
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your SERVICE 


_ Part of the Dazian staff of 50, trained to prompt and efficient service. 


They are ‘behind the scene” at thousands of recitals! 


anyon knows the value of speed and accuracy 

in recording, selecting, measuring, cutting and 
: oe shipping your recital orders, these people do! 
| _They KNOW your problems. They want your recital 

‘to be “tops”... and as your recital date approaches, 


you'll be glad to know that there is a well-staffed 
organization ready to serve you at 


142 WEST 44th ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Los Angeles : Chicago Boston | 
731 S. Hope St. 203.N. Wabash Ave. 80 Boylston St. 


COSTUME FABRICS 


Send for FREE 


PERMABRITE id k of Fabric S CONTI-GLO 
The finest sparkle effects oiden Boo o Pp Available in fabrics or 
ever offered. Contains NO ~ and for détails on pha a 
glass, and gives the scintil- se | ‘glow int e dar ef ects. 
lating brilliance necessary | ACCESSORIES BASIC PATTERNS Used with U. V. lights. 


to an outstanding recital. COSTUME DESIGNS and HAT BODIES "The best the market offers! 
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Dear Editor: 3 

I was glad to obtain the Roger Pryor Dodge 
pictures of Nijinsky in your magazine, also 
Walter Ware's article, as I had lost my Nijin- 
sky souvenirs, photographs, roses from his bou- 
quet, etc, 

Is Nijinsky fact or fiction? These days he is 
mostly fiction. No one who did not see him in 
those great years, 1910-11-12-13, can have any 
conception of what he was like; and only those 
who, like myself, had the privilege of watch- 
ing him occasionally in the practice room, can 
know how he worked. The lady whogaw him 
in 1917 probably forgot all about him. He 
was never really seen in his perfection on this 
side of the water. 

He was a mighty dancer. His whole, quiet 
personality changed when he was on the stage 
dancing. He was truly Le Dieu de la Danse. 
Off the stage, quiet and rather shy, but I don’t 
think stupid, as some make him out to be; 
rather the possessor of a one-track mind—and 
that one track the dance. 

I really only met him once, in 1911. I re- 
member how absorbed I was in watching the 


Albertina Rasch 


DANCE ROUTINES 
Now available to Teachers in 
Concentrated Summer Course 
MODERN BALLET TAP 


Write for Schedule 
113 West 57th Street New York City 


WALLY JACKSON 
TAP — COMEDY — ECCENTRIC 


Teacher of Virginia McNaughton, Gladys Parker, 
Walter Tetley, Joe Besser, Robert Rose and many 
other stars. 


$20 SPECIAL TEACHERS COURSE $20 
Write for details about our summer theatre 
145 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. BR 9-1630 


LANNI RUSSELL 


OF WALLY JACKSON STUDIO 
Exhibition Routines, Exotic Routines for 
Teachers and Professionals 
145 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. BR 9-1630 


BILL 


PILLICK 


DANCE 
TAP MATERIAL 


By mail — or Individual or Grou 
instruction in your studio ¥ 


Write for further details 
AYE sarin Ave. ew York City 


een 57th and ‘seth St. 
JACK STONE 
Tap Dancing Specialist 
HOURS 
> 


1698 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
(Cor. 53rd Street) ClIrcle ..7-7569 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 


DONALD SAWYER 


637 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK Tel.: PL 3-8639 


Teachers Attention! 


We take great pleasure in announcing 
the association of 


CIOVANNI ROS! 


as head of our 


Ballet Department 


Mr. Rosi is a Cecchetti Graduate 


TAP 


SINCLAIR 
BILL MEEKER 


MODERN 
DON BEGENAU 


BALLROOM 
STAFF 


PRIVATE OR CLASS LESSONS FOR 
TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 


SPECIAL MATERIAL FOR 
TEACHERS ALL SUMMER 


Tomorrow's Dances Today! 
Colored Charts by Mail 


BEGINNER'S COURSE. 
FOXTROT 
WALTZ 

RUMBA 


TANGO 

SWING FOXTROT 
SHAG 

VIENNESE WALTZ 


CHERRY-HOP 
Any dance $2.00 


FACULTY MEMBER 
Re-engaged Summer 1938 


D. M. A. 


Dancing Teachers Club of Boston, Conn., Mich., Cleveland, and Ohio 
Official Teachers for Canadian Pacific Steamship Line 


ANGEL CANSINO 
SPANISH 
SPECIAL TEACHERS COURSE 
Starting June 1, 1938 
WRITE FOR DETAILS 


By Mail Famous Spanish Dances 
1697 Broadway, 4th Floor Circle 7-2675 N.Y.C. 


Classes pod Children, Beginners and Professionals 


108 East 38th St. 


HUAPALA 


SUMMER COURSES 
July 14 thru August I8th 
HAWAIIAN DANCES 


CIAL TEACHERS COURSE 


Beginning June 23rd—z2, 4, 6 and 8 weeks 
LE 2-6044 
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DANCE 


STUDIOS 


Paul Mathis 


Wm. Bull 
Return from European Tour 
ANNUAL 
SUMMER COURSES 


new material in 


MODERN BALLET 
ORIENTAL 


Three hours per day, five days per week | 


For Particulars Write 
Secretary, Jane McLean 


PAUL MATHIS STUDIOS 


39 West 67th St. SU 7-201! 
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quiet little man in a blue serge suit (which 
seemed too tight for his huge muscles) drink 
tea like any other mortal! I saw him again, 
but did not speak to him, at the Savoy. He 
struck one as having no real existence off the 
stage or out of dancing clothes. I have known 
many dancers intimately since then, but have 
not had the same feeling with anyone else. 
Yes, Nijinsky was a fact, but he is fast becom- 
ing a fairy-tale character. 

His Spectre de la Rose had marvellous ele- 
vation; but his Petroushka rent my heart. It 
was the most pitiful Petroushka I ever saw, 
though I have seen seven or eight great danc- 
ers in the part. His “pantherine leaps’ I re- 


DE REVUELTA 
Spanish American Dancing School 
TEACHERS CLASSES DAILY 
Advanced and Beginners Groups 


TAP SPECIALTIES 


Private Lessons Daily I! to I! 


De Revuelta Building 
133-135 East 61s? Street (between Park-Lexington) 
Batiroom and Studios rented for 


NEW YORK 


European 
Dance Study Tour 


A Thrilling Opportunity for 
Study and Travel 
The only tour coached by both these 
renowned teachers 


KURT JOOSS 
5 Days Study, Dartington Hall, England 


MME. OLGA PREOBRAJENSKA 
4 Days Study, Paris 
S. S. Aquitania 
From New York June 29 
Weeks—$398* Complete 


Tuition and Comprehensive Sightseeing 
in London and Paris Included. 


65 Broadway Escorted Tour Dept. 2 


New York, N. Y. 
* 2nd Class R. R.—3rd Class S. S. 


first course... JUNE 20th to JULY Ist Lectures and Practice on board ship. 
second course... JULY 5th to JULY 15th Felicia Arons, recently returned 
é : WALTZ EXHIBITION from survey of European studios. 

: Paul Mathis teaching at D. M. A. last Membership Limited 

week of NORMAL COURSE and CON- FOXTROT 

‘ VENTION WEEK TAP JU JITSU Write today for detailed folder. 
BOLERO LA CONGA AMERICAN EXPRESS 


When writing to advertisers please mention 


THE AMERICAN DANCER 


JUNE 20th to AUGUST 12th 
113 W. 57th St. (Steinway Bldg.) New York 


FEATURING 


NOVELTIES 


AND EXCLUSIVE TERRITORIAL ENROLLMENTS 


Presenting an unusual summer material and normal course. Planned to quarantee you 
the exclusive use of fall material in your community. The material offered by this 
famous staff will not be available to any two teachers in one community. REGISTER 
AT ONCE while an enrollment is still open in your own community. This fine faculty 
all have prepared exclusive novelties for this course. 


@ fvelyn Hubbell 


@ Wadame Scrva 


Year in and year out Mme. Serova's Baby Dances and Children's 
novelties have been the hit numbers in recitals all over the country. 
' THIS YEAR MME. SEROVA’ S ROUTINES WILL BE AVAILABLE ONLY 


AT THIS COURSE. 


@ Jack Dayton 


Chosen again to teach NOVELTY tap dances for D.M.A. Will 
sent new and interesting novelties for Children and Adults. NO “ee 
During the week of July !8th to 25th, Mr. Dayton's materia! will be 


presented by Mr. Cliff Ferre. 


Famous internationally for her ‘Ballroom work. Mrs. Hubbell was ‘ 
director of Castle House and for years called upon to train the ex- 
clusive society set at the fashionable Colony Club in New York City. 


Special training in the new La Conga will be offered. 


School in Chicago and 


Assure yourself of the exclusive 


Wyckoff 


With years of professional teaching experience at the SY. Me 


the Ned Wayburn Schoo! in N 


Wykoff is well prepared to teach promis | and Stretching and 
Acrobatic Technique and simple and advance 


novelty routines. 


material available 


= Write now e@ 


by this famous staff by registering at once. Write . 
Hubbell-Serova, 113 West 57th St.. New York City. 
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DANCE 


NEW YORK 


ALEXIS KOSLOFF 


STUDIO OF THE DANCE 


Sessions 
COURSE INCLUDES 


course for Children. 


STOCK, N. Y. 


pera House, 


Special Summer Course 


Begins July 1 for Four, Six and Eight Weeks 


BALLET, CHARACTER, 
PANTOMIME, TOE AND STAGE DANCING. 
Classes for beginners, advanced pupils. Special 
Residence accommoda- 
tions can be arranged. SEND FOR ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLET. ALEXIS KOSLOFF, WOOD- 


ALEXIS KOSLOFF 


formerly of eT Russian Ballet rg of Metropolitan 


NEW YORK 


Avexis Kosiofn 


A New Approach to the 
Study of YOU: 


140 West 57th St. 


Claire Lea Stuart 
Director of 
DANCE and PHYSICAL RE-EDUCATION 


PLAN to attend our Summer Normal School Courses for Individual Routines 
and Material. 


CLASSIC BALLET TOE CHARACTER’ BODY PLASTIQUE 
BALLROOM 
INVESTIGATE our special classes for teachers in Physical Re-Education. 


Health 
Your Beauty 
Talents 


A profitable plan for adult exercise classes in your community. 


HAVE YOU BALANCED YOUR BODY BUDGET? 


LIVING ARTS CENTER 


CI 7-3051 


New York, N. 


139 West ‘Seth Street, New York, N. Y. 


ANDERSON-IVANTZOVA 


SCHOOL OF DANCE 
Complete Training in: 


BALLET — TOE — CHARACTER — ADAGIO 
“Units Beginners, Advanced and Professional Classes 


nits and Ballet Productions arranged and staged for 
Professional Performance 


‘Special Courses in Plastique for Stage and Society 
Stage Coaching for Singers and Actors 


Inquire for Brochure A 


Telephone: COlumbus 5-2520 


FRANCES COLE 


Specializing in Children's Dances 


CARLOS STUDIOS 
1697 Broadway New York City 


BORIS 


NOVIKOFF 


RUSSIAN-AMERICAN BALLET SCHOOL 


Summer Normal Course, June, July, August 
New York: 1425 B'way, Met. Opera House PE 6-2634 
Boston, Mass Newark, N. J. 
12 Huntington Ave. 121 Clinton Ave. 


SOCIAL and EXHIBITION BALLROOM 
8 PROFESSIONAL ROUTINES BY MAIL 
DE SYLVA DANCE STUDIOS 


1697 Broadway, Suite 205 CO 5-9062 


con Le BLANC | 


MIKHAIL 


MORDKIN 


STUDIO OF THE DANCE and MIMO DRAMA 


CO 5-6625 Studio 819 
New York City Carnegie Hall 
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member, but most of all his twirling death. 
He literally turned in mid-air, fell on his neck, 
twirled, broke the neck and with a horrible 
contortion, died. Only Massine came near him 
in that. These parts I remember best of all. 
Of his own ballets, I saw that extraordinary 
succés scandale of L’Apres-Midt. I saw Li- 
chine last year in the part—he seemed to me 
very like Nijinsky. Certain things, the leap 
through the window, the pitiful battering 
against the wall, the twirling death, I shall 
never forget. 

To leave Le Dieu de la Danse, I am so glad 
to see that you are fighting the racket of spuri- 
ous dance teachers—more power to you. Here 
in Canada any girl who has had six lessons 
and can do one, two, three, hop—opens a 
“school of dancing.” To my mind it’s a scan- 
dal. In England they have to go before a 


gruelling board of examination. When I was 


in England, the board included people like the 
great Legat, Astafieva, Bedells and others who 
know the great art of dance. To see the great 
art prostituted in this way makes me sick. 

You have the greatest of all teachers, Michel 
Fokine; you have Bolm and Mordkin and 
Anatole Bourman. Get these mighty men to 
form a board—make all would-be teachers go 


before them for a strict examination—let no 


one else teach—and you will be doing the 
world a great service! 
Very sincerely, 
ELisE BERNARD, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


THE SCHOOL OF 
AMERICAN BALLET 


COMPLETE COURSE 
CLASSICAL BALLET DANCING 


Beginners, 
tion Classes Special Classes in 
Variations, Character, Plastique, S 

Elements of Dance fees tion, 


Practice. 


tructors 
GEORGE BALANCHINE 
ANATOLE VILZAK MILA SHOLLAR 


Director of the School: VLADIMIR DIMITRIEW 
A detailed catalogue will be sent upon request 


637 Madison Avenue New York City 
Wickersham 2-7667 


Y AKOVLEFF e | 


Studios 
Under the Direction of 
MME. MARIA YAKOVLEFF 


Guest Teacher 
ALEXIS DOLINOFF 


GEORGE CHAFFEE, Associate 


Teacher 


DAILY CLASSES IN BALLET — TOE 
CHARACTER 


Send for Rates and Descriptive Circular 
9 East 59th St. Eldorado 5-9012 


ors 
MURIEL STUART 
LUD 


CARLOS STUDIO 


ASSOCIATED TEACHERS 
ERNEST CARLOS 
CONSTANTIN KOBELEFF JACK RIANO 


FRANCES COLE EDDIE CHAVERS 

ANGEL CANSINO EUGENE VON GRONA 

1697 Broadway Circle 7-2675 New York 
THE AMERICAN DANCER 
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[PROMINENT DANCE STUDIOS 


NEW YORK 


Oscar Adolph 


——— Dance School of the Ballet. 


Ex-President D. M. A. Re-caceeed for 25th 
and New York So- Anniversary of C. A. 
clety. D. M. Routines by Mail. 


TEACHERS’ WEEKLY NORMAL 


COURSES ALL JULY 
Ballet Technique, Finished Dances, Ballet and 
Character, New Ballroom Dances, Vieni Vieni, 
Snow White Waltz, Dipsy Doodle Shag, Rumba, 


pe to Friday 5 days 3 hours $15. 
WRITE for ADDITIONAL information 
200 West 57th St., New York 


DURYEA BLOME 


ALBERTIERI STUDIO 
A. Albertieri, Manager 


Plan now to attend our Annual Summer 
Course for teachers and students 


SALVATORE — Classical Ballet 
LOLA BRAVO — Spanish 


Write for details 


9. Soth St. EL. N. Y. C. 


(lNiene Theatre 


(43rd year) Courses in Acting, Teaching Directing, 
Persona! Development and Culture. 
DRAMA, SPEECH, DANCE, MUSICAL 


Graduates: Fred Astaire, rvs Bryan, Una Merkel, 
Lee Tracy, Louise Latimer, etc. 

Dramatic Stock 3-in-! Course—Stage, Screen, Radio. 

A technical foundation plus professional stock theatre 


train 
Students while In full length 


s, a week in ea 
Musical Stock in| Course—Dancing, | Vocal, Musical 
Acting, etc 
of forty instruct 


For Catalog write p 66 W. 


elephone squehanna 7-3166 


THE ART "OF SOCIAL 
DANCING 


COLUMBIA. UNIVERSITY 


MATERIAL FOR TEAC 
43 West 52nd St. N.Y. C. a 3-0590 


EVELYN RITAJANTZER 
SCHOOL OF DANCE AND DRAMA 


offering 
SPECIAL CHILDREN’S MATERIAL 
FOR TEACHERS 
July August September 
637 Madison Ave. Phone ST 3-2197 


. FRED 


Le QUORN E 


60 Different Dances by Mall 


BALLROOM BALLET TAP EXHIBITION 
Send for Descriptive List A 


1658 Broadway New York City 
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Dear Miss Howard: 

Your editorial in last month’s AMERICAN 
DANCER has prompted my writing you to put 
before you and your readers, from one who 
knows something about the expenses of a bal- 
let company, the case of American ballet com- 
panies. 

If one considers that a company consists of 
approximately sixty dancers, to whom must be 
added a musical director, rehearsal pianist, 
stage director, stagehands, and key musicians 
carried by the company usually numbering at 
least ten men, it will be seen that the salary 
item of such an organization is staggering by 
itself; and it must be borne in mind that in 
order to keep such a group together, at least 
the dancers and rehearsal pianist must be paid 
a salary whether or not performances are 
given which bring in any returns. Add to this 
the costuming and stage settings for the com- 
pany’s repertoire (which in the case of the 
organization with which I am _ familiar 
amounts to 19 full ballets, with 3 in the mak- 


‘ing, and at least 14 different divertissements), 
and one begins to realize the absolute neces- 


sity of a steady income to supply these various 
requirements. 

Of course it is utterly impossible for an 
American organization without the backing of 
influential and wealthy patrons to begin to 
compete with the Russian companies on the 
basis of costuming and decor. The cost thereof 
would be prohibitive; so that perforce our 
American teachers, ballet masters and ballet 


WISCONSIN 


THE DEL-WRIGHTS 
ROUTINES BY MAIL 
64 Algoma Bivd. Oshkosh, Wisc. 


| 


school of dancing 


concentrated courses 
june - midsummer - fall 


15 west 11 street new york wa 9-6530 


Teachers of Ballroom Dancing 


Pian your Summer Schedule to include 
our advanced instruction method. 


NORMAL COURSES 
June 12 - Sept. 16 


Winter teacher classes continue as usa! 
Wednesdays 12-2 P. M. 


ALBERT BUTLER 


66 East 5éth St., N. Y. C. 
SEND FOR PROSPECTUS 


LOU WILLS 


SCHOOL OF ACROBATICS 


Beginner and Professional Training 


1658 Broadway, Suite 712 
New York City COlumbus 5-8789 


TEACHERS! TEACHABLE MATERIAL 


hanya holm studio | 


SPANISH DANCING 


Castanet Playing, Gypsy Dancing. Beginners and ad- 
vanced classes taught personally by 


Beaucaire Montalvo, 1920 


30 West 52nd St., New York.. Eldorade 5-4375 


Over 500 graduates all over the 
Certificate of attendance 
Esc in this course. 


onine Vestoff 


Terms: Four weeks $85.00 


250 WEST 57th STREET 


VERONINE VESTOFF 


Former Associate Anna Paviova 


Honorary member and faculty teacher of 
Dancing Masters of America. 
member and faculty teacher of Chicago | 
Association of Dancing Masters. 


One of Vertof's graduates of 1996 Summer Normal Course for Teachers 


ach week three dances—toe, character, interpretive—by Ver- 


Each week three tap and eccentric routines—by Valodia Vestoff 
Each week three acrobatic and adagio routines—by Andrew Orloff 
In addition to the above: 1. Middle floor exercises; 2. Bar work; 


3. Combinations for class; 4. A series of porte-de-bras or arm exer- 
cises. Certificate of Attendance issued. | 


Write for further information c/o THE AMERICAN DANCER 


Honorary 


Single weeks $25.00 


NEW YORK CITY 


May, 1938 
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DANCE STUDIOS 


CHICAGO 


EDNA McRAE 


School of the Dance 
Ballet — Character — Tap 
INTENSIVE SUMMER COURSE 
JUNE 20th — JULY 16th 
Classes Day and Evening 
Information sent upon request 


Suite 500C, Fine Arts Bidg. : 
410 S. Michigan Ave. Webster 3772 


Gladys Hight 


Permanent Teachers Training School 


1938 Dance Tour of Europe 


Includes 


with Preobrajenka in Paris. Work with 

at in London. Special Programs at Vic- 

Wells-Rambert, Egorova and Krasinska Schools. 

Teachers Course on board ship. All expenses 

No. 1 Tour only $395.00 minimum. Continental 

PoP 70 days, $700.00. Reservations very 
m 


Chicago Teachers Course opens July 5th. 
159 North Michigan Avenue CHICAGO 


mistresses have stressed the importance of fine 
and clean-cut technique and perfect coordina- 
tion among the members of the corps de ballet. 

Lately it has been published generally that 
a group of wealthy Americans were contribut- 
ing a considerable sum of money for the back- 
ing of a new Russian company, whose head- 
quarters are to be in New York; and that 
others, in order to support the present Russian 
company which has been touring this country 
for several years, were raising a like sum to 
continue the competition between the foreign 
companies. | 

Meanwhile, do we hear anything about 
wealthy patrons of the arts considering the 
backing of any of our American companies? 
The answer is of course “No.” These com- 


panies have been supported in every instance | 


by a few individuals connected with those 
organizations who have hoped to develop 
through this medium American ballet organi- 
zations second to none. To say that it has been 
a struggle to overcome our national reluc- 
tance to patronize and encourage our own 
dance organizations is to put it mildly. 


Actually what is it that we Americans 


want from the ballet dance world ? 

Is it an organization which stresses the clear, 
concise and perfect classical technique of the 
ballet as taught by the great French and Ital- 
ian masters, modernized first by the Russians 
and now by our own American choreogra- 
phers, where the dance is paramount in im- 
portance both as to individuals and groups, 
and the costumes and decor are secondary; 
where every effort is made to utilize the tal- 
ents of Americans as dancers, choreographers, 


CHICAGO 


FRAN SCANLAN 


TAP DANCE 
STYLIST 


Master Summer Course 


for Teachers 


CONTINUOUS THROUGH- 
OUT THE SUMMER 


JUNE 20—AUGUST 26 


Write for details and — 
1938 Catalog of Dances 


64 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 


SENSATIONAL ROUTINES 


By M d for complete list 
GRACE BOWMAN JENKINS 
Box 1 Decatur, Hil. 


Peosleation Strut: Line routine for eight danc- 
ers, a cane number with clever designs formed 
doing tricks—very fascinating. Price 


Baton Sketches: In acrobatics, advanced rou- 


CHICAGO 


EDNA LUCILE BAUM 


Summer Class for Teachers 


August 1-6 
Write for complete Catalog of Dances and 
Summer Study 


HAZEL SHARP 


School Dancing 


SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE 
* BALLROOM 


BALLET 


Brilliant Solos, Groups, Revues 
Delightful Wee Folk Novelties 


JANET RECITATIVE DANCES and SONGS 
Catalog for Postage 
TEACHERS’ NORMAL COURSE in AUGUST 


BALLET SCHOOL: 
SPECIAL 
SUMMER COURSES 


Room 630, Kimball Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
Webster 3295 


BELLE BENDER | 


tines, using twirling baton as novelty; dancer informa for 25 East Jackson Bivd. Chicago 
twirls baton while doi i 
good for 421 S$. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
That Charm"' | 
tat Chara INDIVIDUAL DANCES ||| MURIEL KRETLOW 


OUR SPECIALTY 


Routines personally by Billie and Ear! 
Usable Routines by Mail 
BILLIE’'S DANCING SCHOOL 
502 Jackson Bivd., Oak Park, Ill. 


SCHOOL FOR PROFESSIONALS 


MATERIAL FOR TEACHERS 
JUNE — JULY — AUGUST 
159 No. State St. Chicago, Ill. 


BRUCE R. BRUCE 


Ann 
TEACHERS SUMMER COURSE 


STUDENTS SUMMER COURSE 

For further information write 
BRUCE R. BRUCE SCHOOL OF DANCING 
and Sensational Acrobatics 
159 N. State St. Chicago, Ill. 


Jose Alvarez & Mira Soriano 


SPANISH DANCE ROUTINES 
CASTANETS AND TECHNIQUE 


Beginners — Professionals 


416 Fine Arts Bldg. 


410 S. Michigan Ave. Web. 349! Chicago 


Berenice Holmes 


Artist-Teacher of Ballet 


SPECIAL MATERIAL FOR TEACHERS 
THRUOUT SUMMER 


62 E. Lake St. Chicago 


Please mention 
THE AMERICAN DANCER 
when replying to advertisers 


CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA 


Elisa Ryan Sudio Of Dancing 


OUNCE 


ANNUAL N ORMAL COURSE 


under the personal direction of 


OMAS M. 


GINNING JULY 1ST AND AUGUST 1ST 


FOUR WEEK HO. 


CLASS PRIVATE 


SEMI-PRIVATE 


For reservations and further information write 
3832 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 


STAGE SCREEN 


BALLROOM 


THe AMERICAN DANCER 
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PROMINENT 


STUDIOS 


WASHINGTON 


Summer Training 
School for Teachers 


Marion Durbrow 
VENABLE. 
Modern Studios lof Dance 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Combine STUDY with PLAY and 
an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the BEAUTIFUL 


country. 
INTENSIVE and THOROUGH 
beginning June 15, 1938 

5 hours per | 

5 days per wee 

10:00 to 12:00 3 60 
1:00 to 4:00 

Afternoon Tea 
Arrangements can be made for a 

2 week Course 

EFITS from large Normal School 
and’ Convention classes if you 
are well equipped in all branches 
of the Dance. 
presented to a limited number of 
teachers in: 
RUSSIAN BALLET 
SPANISH (Castanet and heel work 

step combinations, and routines) 
MODERN GERMAN 
TAP and MUSICAL COMEDY 
ATTRACTIVE and ORIGINAL review 
ALSO direction in how to CREATE 
well balanced and interesting routines 
of YOUR OWN. 
Send for full details of this course de- 
to the serious minded and progressive 
teacher. | 
1519 CONNECTICUT AVE., N. W. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NATIONAL CAPITOL of your/ 


4 week NORMAL COURSE 
Lunch 
YOU can receive GREATER BEN- 
A PRACTICAL COURSE will be 
EXHIBITION BALLROOM (Basic lifts, 
and concert work will be presented. 
signed to give much individual help 
Telephone DEcateur 1500 
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teachers, musicians, scenic artists and cos- 


tumers ? 

Or is it an organization where the decor and 
costumes are of primary importance, and the 
dance secondary save for a few individuals 
whose sole efforts are restricted to the now 
vulgarly considered ftaurs de- force; where all 
branches which should go but to complement 
the art of the dance are of foreign extraction, 
and where even an American if he is able to 


land a berth is required to use a_ foreign 


name? 

I have reluctantly come to the conclusion 
that our American public is primarily inter- 
ested in the latter, and that what more par- 
ticularly makes an impression upon them and 
brings them in droves to witness performances 
of the Russian companies is the pageantry at- 
tendant thereto. Eliminate this, and except for 
at most five individuals it is my opinion that 
dancer for dancer our American companies 
compare more than favorably with anything 
the Russians have ever done in this country. 
As a matter of fact, in my humble opinion 
the American corps de ballet is far superior, 
and this is rather borne out by Arnold Haskell, 


well known English dance critic, who lately 


in his newspaper criticisms and his latest 
book, Dancing Around the World, said of an 
American company appearing in London last 
season, “The Russians have a great deal to 
learn from the * * * corps de ballet in disci- 
pline and coordination of movement.” 
Reverse the situation and give our Amer- 
ican companies the wherewithal to produce 
ballets on the lavish scale of the Russians, and 
the combination of that pageantry with our 
excellence in group dancing will soon make 


GLENDALE, L. I. 


Dorothy E. Kaiser 


School of Dancing 
Private and Class Training 
All types of Dancing 
88-28 Union Turnpike Glendale, L. L 
MICHIGAN. 


PLAY THE CASTANETS! 
A New and Authentic Home Study 
Course has been prepared by 


Nicholas 
TSOUKALAS 


PHILADELPHIA 


WILLIAM J. HERRMANN 
INSTITUTE 


STUDIOS and GYMNASIUM 
Entire second floor of the Mercantile Library] 
Building 

16 South 10th St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


LEE, MASS. 


SHAWN 


SCHOOL OF DANCE FOR MEN 


Summer Courses 
Beginning July 4th: 3, 6 and 9 weeks 
Beginning July 25th: 2, 4 and 6 weeks 


for Women Teachers 
and Advanced Girl Students 


Tuition: $40 two weeks; $100 six weeks 
For details write: BOX 87, LEE, MASS. : 


$3.00 
8415 Second Bivd. DETROIT, Mich. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


et tap acr 
MARI 
TAMSUN 


For first time by mail — successful 
character and acrobatic routines for 


babies 
1312 — 12 ave. 


altoona, pa. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Adolphe 


ROBICHEAU 


ugust 
Write 12 Huntington Ave., Boston 
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BOStoan, 


MASS. 


MIRIAM WINSLOW SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 


8 weeks SUMMER COURSE — July 3 to August 28, 1938 — Francestown, N. H. 


Training in Ballet and Contemporary form of dance 


Practical use of percussion 


Study of music in relation to the dance 
Limited Enroliment 


177 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Tel. Kenmore 5446 


Circular on Request 
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the American public forget its earlier love. 

What is the answer, and how is the desired 
result to be accomplished? Frankly, I do not 
know; and meanwhile thousands of able and 
talented young Americans—dancers, artists 
and musicians—have to look elsewhere for an 
outlet for their talents. I only wish that it 
were possible for the countless thousands who 
compose our American dance public to meet 
together in one great symposium to discuss 
and ponder over the plight of the American 
dance as a national institution and, with better 
understanding of its needs, to organize for its 
support. 


Sincerely yours, 
A BALLETOMANE. 


CALIFORNIA 


ERNEST 
BELCHER 


SCHOOL OF 

DANCING 

America's University 
of the Dance 


Announces Its 


ANNUAL SUMMER 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


July 5 to August 1, Incl. 


A background of twenty years of successful 
_ teaching, meeting your every requirement 
BRILLIANT FACULTY—UP-TO-THE-MINUTE 
MATERIAL—BALLET, TAP, SPANISH, 
ACROBATIC, HULA 
Certificate awarded to Normal School 
Students 
Special technique class five days a week for 


visiting students, under strict supervision of 
Mr. Belcher 


Write for Beautiful lilustrated Booklet! 
607 So. Western Ave. Los Angeles, Calif. 


Mills College 1938 Summer Session 
June 27 to August 6 


Dance— 
Modern Dance for inners and Professionals. 
Dance Composition — Tina Fiade, Instructor in 


Dance, Mills College. 
Music for the Dance—Lou Harrison, Composer 


Workshop for P 
Dance Group, Los Angeles. 
Two weeks’ course in Martha Graham technique 
wae by Bonnie Bird, Authorized Teacher of 
Br School, wr 
n 


la. for the complete bul- 


sap 
lege, Oakland, Cal 
of courses. 
TENNESSEE 


DANCE CREATIONS 
by HELENE CALDWELL 
Used by teachers, 
ideal 


Flatiron Bidg. 
ALABAMA 
DOROTHY CLAIRE COOK 
| Studio of the Dence 
a Dexter Ave., Montgomery, Ale. 
tar STUDIO OF DANCING 

to Prefessionals 

Montgomery, Ala. 


CALIFORNIA 


McADAM NORMAL - SOCIAL - PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL OF DANCING—T eacher's Norma! 
Training Daily—KIDDIE PRODUCTIONS 

332 South Broadway Los Angeles  TUcker 
MADAME CAMILLE BRUGUIERE 
All T¥ of Juvenile Danci 
1377 Fulton San Francisco a =. 


"WARCELLA REY 
Dance and Drama 
El Pablo Rey Playhouse, Santa Monica, 24276 


TOMAROFF SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 
For Books and Dance Routines 
Send for List 
426 Sutter St., San Francisco 


CONNECTICUT 
MRS. HERBERT LEE HOOL DANCI 
Social — Ballet — Tap 
21 Compton St., New Haven, Conn. 


FLORIDA 
EBSEN SCHOOL OF DANCING 
Ballet Tap Acrobatic Ballroom 


9 So. Hyer St. Orlando, Florida 
MASCOTTE MOSKOVINA 
Premiere Danseuse 


with Mme. Anna 


Former! 
BALLET, C 


205-207 Ocean Bivd. 
ILLINOIS 
GRACE and KURT GRAFF. 


MODERN DANCE 
5118 Blackstone Ave. Hyde Park 5714 


BERENICE HOLMES 


ARTIST — TEACHER OF BALLET 
59 E. Adams Street Chicago 
JOHN PETRI 
Ballet—Creative—Character 
64 E. Jackson Bivd. 


ANNE RUDOLPH 


Modern Body — Education and The Dance 
59 E. Adams St. Webster 7370 Chicago 
HAZEL WILDE WILSON 
TAP — TOE — BALLET — ACROBATIC 
3246 Lawrence Ave. Ch 


A. F. COMIACOFF 


SCHOOL OF RUSSIAN BALLET 
218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Chicago 


Chicago 


INDIANA 
MAXENE | MOLLE! MOLLENHOUR SCHOOL OF DANCING 


rg — Acrobatic — Ballroom 
uliding, South Bend, Indiana 
MARIE BUCZKOWSKI 
Social-Professional School of Dancing 
Ballet—Tap—Acrobatic—Ballroom 


319 S. Main Street South Bead, Indiana 
WASHINGTON, 
JULIA CUNNINGHAM STUDIO 
All Types of i 
1208—I8th St., N.W. Washington, D. C. 
MAINE 
~ EMERSON-MASON SCHOOL OF THE D £ 


For Professional Study or Recreation 
73 Oak St., Portland, Maine 


"MASSACHUSETTS 
DANCECRAFT STUDIO 


“Let's Dance," a pr 
vi 


MICHIGAN 


i MASTERS OF MICHIGAN 
Florence S. Young 


Detroit, Pres.; Edwards 
Jory, Royal Oak” "Sec'y: Sack Frost, Detroit, Treas. 
THEODORE J. SMITH STUDI os 


Theodore J. Smith — Ballet and Spanish 
Jack Frost — Ballet, Character and Tap 
474 W. Warren Ave., Detroit, Michigan 


Spanish, Oriental, T 
nish, Oriente 
Drama Tap, Acrobatic Concord, 


NEW JERSEY 
GLADYS _KOCHERSPERGE of SCH 


L 
All ing — Includ Ballroom 
wee ber Danci esters of 
19 W. Park Ave. Beg cy 7, Merchantville, N. J. 


Daytona Beach, Florida 


NA TURNER SCHOOL = DANCING 
“All Types of Dancing Taught" 
1-11 Scotland Road Orange 2-0063 
BROOKLYN 


All Types yf 
nc 
489 Washington Ave. oe 


NEW YORK 
NORMA ALLEWELT SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 
AND ITS RELATED ARTS 
445 South Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


HINDU INSTITUTE OF DANCING 
Interpretative and Folk Dances of India 
110 East EL 


THE N. Y. SOCIETY OF OF 


Meets Second Sunday Sept 
Rod. C. Grant, Pres.; liters Heck, Sec.-Treas. 
44 Lanark ve., Newark, N. 
PEGGY V. TAYLOR—HANDS 
— Write for Booklet. 


493 Lexington Ave. _ Plaza 8-2644 
FARMINGDALE 


~~ VIRGINIA HOFFMAN STUDIOS OF DANCE 
intervale Ave., Farmingdale; Park Ave., Deer 
Park; Playhouse Bidg., E. Main St., Babylon 


FLUSHING 


LINDSAY and MASON 
Professional School of Dancing 
Bus Terminal Bidg., Roosevelt Ave., Flushing, L. 1. 


FOREST HILLS 


MARY O'MOORE SCHOOL OF THE DANCE DA 
Jere Delaney, Associate Tes 
75-22 Austin St. Forest Hills-Kew Gardens. B&O 8-3158-W 


NEW ROCHELLE 


THE HASKELL DANCE STUDIOS 
ALL TYPES OF DANCING 
559 Main St. — Tel. N.R. 5229 — New Rochelle, N. Y. 


WOODHAVEN 
BLANCHE L. BLACKWELL DANCE STUDIO 
Page Fellows Halil, Wall & Main St., Huntington, L. |. 
27 Woodhaven Bivd. Cleve. 3-5065 Woodhaven, Ue 
WOODSIDE 


ANN GARRISON STUDIOS 
Ballet Tap Acrobatic Ballroom 
45-58 47th St. Woodside: 251-34 No. Bivd., “Little Neck 
BAyside 


Phone PR 9-678? 


N. Cc. 


IRonside 6-8874 9-4204 
OHIO 


“BOTT SCHOOL OF DANCING and BALLROOM 
DEPORTMENT 


Ballet — Tap — Acrobatic 
Dayton, Ohio 


CLEMENT O. BROWNE 
Smart Ballroom and New St 


age Dances 
5 West Buchtel Ave. Akron, 


OREGON 


DA — Ballet - Tap - Acrobatic 
155 Se. St., Salem, Oregon 
BERTELLE McBAIN STUDIO OF DANCE 


— Tap — Spanish 
2330 N. E. Thompson Oregon 


PENNSYLVANIA 
BARTH'S SCHOOL OF DANCING 
Ballet — Tap — 
Pittsburgh, 
MIRIAM KREINSON 
Ballet Character Modern 
Bidg., Bradford, Pa. 
TEXAS 


FRANCES BURGESS 
Ballet — Acrobatic — Tap — Ballroom 
S13 Main St., Fort , Texas 
KARMA DEANE iE SCHOOL OF DANCI NG 
Ballet — Character — Tap 
1429 Yandell Bivd., El Paso, 
SPROULE SCHOOL OF DANCING 
Ballet — Character — Tap — Acrobatic 
1862 McFeddin, Beaumont, Texas 


A 
srgbatic end Modern Dence 
N. 


ARPER 
Moderna, yo" Ballroom 
il Ave., , Va. 
E PR L DANCI 


GRETCHEN BERNOT SCHMAAL 
Modern Dance, Children's Routines 


1441 N. Frankia Street 


Mitweubee, Wis. 
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RUTH ELEANOR HOWARD 


The Federal Arts Committee is hold- 
ine the proverbial carrot in front of our 
(the donkey’s) nose by promising that 
there will be changes made in the Coffee- 
Pepper Bill before it goes to the Senate. 
There has been too much objection to the 
relief phase of the bill . . . and too 
much objection to taking over the 
W.P.A. structure. What these changes 
are, we cannot learn. That they will be 
particularly advantageous to the danc- 
ing teacher seems highly improbable, 


for no matter how you look at it, the 


type of bill that is being rushed through 


means Free dancing lessons. 


It was my intention to treat in a sepa- 
rate article thesffect on dancers of the 
Coffee-Pepper Bill. It seems, however, 
that it can be summed up in a few words. 
There is no question but that some form 
of Federal Theatre, with the relief as- 
pects removed, would mean more oppor- 
tunities to dance . . . more available 
bookings for the performer. Unless there 
are radical changes made in the very 
backbone of the Coffee-Pepper Bill, 
however, it will mean complete unioniza- 
tion of all dancers. And that is some- 


thing that the dancers will have to decide 


for themselves. Of course, those who 
work in Broadway shows are controlled 
by Equity now, and it is doubtful if 
Equity’s hold could be more ironclad 
even with the vast army of dancers on 
government payrolls . . . so if it makes 
more jobs for dancers, with at least no 


greater hardships, it would seem that — 


there is something to be gained. 


Our suggestion, then is that all the 
teaching aspects of all the arts be strick- 
en from the Coffee-Pepper Bill. Isn’t it 
going rather far afield to attempt to em- 
brace the teachers merely because the 
arts are included? Certainly there is a 


wide difference between dance directors 


and dance teachers, just as there is a vast 
difference between stage directors and 
dramatic teachers. It is not necessary to 
have government subsidy of the teachers 
in order to have adequate government 
subsidy of the arts. Let the government 
devote itself to giving opportunity to 
those who have unusual talent—and let 
the private teachers continue to give the 
rest a fundamental artistic background. 


Certainly a bill such as the Coffee- 
Pepper Bill is a dilletante’s heaven! The 
mere fact that anyone thinks she might 


want to sing, or dance, or ‘emote’ is li- 
cense to sit down and wait for the gov- 
ernment to provide a job in her chosen 
line. 


That there must be some foundation 
for our feeling is borne out by the an- 
nouncement (which, incidentally has re- 
ceived little or no publicity) by Ruth 
St. Denis that she has resigned the Na- 
tional Dance Chairmanship of the Fed- 
eral Arts Committee. Miss St. Denis gave 


her name in the hope that the bill would — 


fulfill her ideal of a Fine Arts Bureau. 
When she realized that the present bill 
would fall far short of that, she asked 


that her name be withdrawn. | 


To leave the Coffee-Pepper Bill for 
the time being, since this marks practi- 
cally the end of the dance season, I must 
say a word about the audiences at dance 
recitals. Why is it that those who profess 
to be “artistic” and, if their profession 
be true, should be expected to have finer 
feelings in a greater degree than mere 
mortals, are usually the ones who snick- 
er and giggle throughout the perform- 
ances of those whom they consider to 
be “beyond the pale”? Naturally, our 
tastes are not all alike, but whether we 
subscribe to one type of dancing or an- 
other, it seems to me that the art we all 
serve is deserving of such respect that it 
is prohibitive to be derisive of someone 
who, even though misguided, is attempt- 
ing to serve it. ; 
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An Art Center for India 


Shan-Kar Leaves the Stage 


by ROSALIE SNYDER 


impossible was the task which Uday Shan-Kar set out to accomplish. 

Gathering scattered dance forms and creating from them pictures re- 
vealing such treshness and spontaneous expression has been a remarkable 
work, 

The dance is one of the most beautiful phases of Indian culture; it pre: 
sents the combination of drama and rhythm in delicate nuance and subtle 
expression. It requires the performer to excel in grace, intellect, wit and 
spiritual character. But at the time Shan-Kar felt the unmistakable call to 
his life work, the dance. there was much in the way of tradition against which 
he had to contend. For more than two hundred years the dance had been 


; EEING India as the vast country it is, makes one realize how almost 


LpAY SHAN-KAR 


looked upon as a deg~ading profession, to be practiced only 
by those of the lowest caste. But Shan-Kar, determined even 
in the face of much personal sacrifice, went ahead and car- 
ried out his ideas, and so succeeded in revitalizing a culture 
whose meaning India had lost. 

Now Shan-Kar will finally defeat those barriers of race, 
caste and religious creed, and place within the reach of all 
who feel the inexorable urge to make dance a career, the 
opportunity to develop the finest and purest in their art. 

He has undertaken another task which means years of ar- 
duous’ work and unfailing devotion. His project has been 
developed along such concrete lines that, with the enthusiastic 
support of all lovers of art, it cannot fail. His Art Centre of 
India is the first actual hope of unifying India through the 
medium of art. It will give young India the chance to ex- 
press itself through dance and music, which are so intimately 
bound up with Indian life. 

Let me make you aware of a few of the problems that con- 
front Shan-Kar in the development of the Centre. First, he 
must awaken minds to the urgent need for the support of his 
cause. Then, since there is no edifice which he may simply 
enter and begin his work, he must raise funds for the erection 
of a simple structure, and also provide for its running ex- 
penses for the first two years. After that period the Centre 
should be self-supporting, through tuition fees and receipts 
from the professional group’s public performances. 

Now he must assemble his teachers and students from all 
parts of India. The choice of those men and women best 
qualified to teach the tradition and intricacies of their art,, 
and the selection of students who are to be their disciples, is 
most important. They are making virtual history in the cul- 
tural life of India; for they are to sow the seeds of a new 
understanding and relationship. It is ‘needless to say that 
the standards set by Shan-Kar will represent the highest in 
the expression of all arts. 

I think you should know something of the plan of study 
which he has formulated. The research and chronicling of 
obsolete and existing dance forms, and the establishment of 
their origins will serve as future reference. The camera will 
record the dances in inaccessible regions so that they may be 
shown as accurate pictures. There will be research on ancient 
ritual, classical and folk melodies, and the recording of 
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music in remote sections of the country, to be kept as a com- 
plete library. And in conjunction, a knowledge of the art of © 
making and playing instruments, their historical backgrounds 
and development will be required of all students. Research 
will be made on different legends, their variations, and in 
what part of the country they are found. Research on cos- 
tume and jewelry represents an extensive study in itself, and 
the findings will be recorded chronologically and geographi- 
cally for use in dances and drama. 

Workshops for the making of instruments. costumes and 
jewelry will offer untold practical experience for the students — 
and the artists. Attached to these will be a museum for public 
display of the artistic results of the workshops. Since drawing 
and painting complete the background for make-up and 
choreographic composition, no Centre diploma will be issued 
until dance students complete those courses. 

Lectures by artists and critics will be given weekly for 
members of the Centre, but will also be open to the public 
by subscription so that those who are not active members 
will, nevertheless, have a chance to increase their knowledge 
of many subjects through authentic mediums. The produc- 
tion and showing of motion pictures will offer the chance 
to discuss and analyze freely. and so to reach toward the 
purest «esthetic expression for which each artist strives. 


A monthly journal of the Centre’s activities, to be printed 
within its own walls, will be sold by subscription, thus mak- 
ing known the results of the Centre’s work. The training 
period for dancers will be completed by the formation of a 
professional company which will tour India and the West. 

As you think back upon all this and realize that the 
project is the work of one man, then only can you appreciate 
the indomitable spirit which carries Shan-Kar on to that goal 
which he has set for the cultural life of his country. We 
can only hope that the support and encouragement which 
has greeted him here will be expressed many times over in 
his own country. 

In the days to come, India will be fully awakened from 
the lethargy that has overtaken her, and will discover that her 
hope once again lies in the joyous expression of beauty of 
which Shan-Kar is such a vital part. | 
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TRAIL-BLAZER 


DWIN STRAWBRIDGE steers a zig-zag 
l | course through the country and when he 1s 

through, his tour has made it better for 
those who follow him. “When a dancer tours the 
country,” Mr. Strawbridge said, “he has a re- 
sponsibility not only to himself but to all the 
dancers who come after him.” 

In the last three years he has been travelling 
and showing the small towns what American 
dance is, and incidentally paving the way for 
other dancers. “Maybe there is too much con- 
cern about remaining in the shelter of New York.” 
he went on. “The country is dance conscious. My 
theatres are usually filled and I can always go 
back to a place where I’ve danced before, with the 
assurance of a welcome.” 

One thing that makes it easier for dancers who 
play a town where he has been is the fact that the 
Strawbridge company tops every obstacle and 
gives every performance just as if they were in the 
comparative security of New York. Last year they 
fought the flood twice to reach engagements. going 
through places where water seeped into their car. 
Last summer they did not | 
sleep for three nights. be- 
cause they had such long 
jumps to take; and one 
day their car actually fell 
to pieces on-the road. But 
they went on by whatever 
means they found and 
never missed a_ perform- 
ance. 

The company uses two 
cars, one of them contain- 
ing the scenery and the 
other the dancers. The lat- 
ter once went across the road into a telephone pole. 
turned over three times and landed with its occupants 
badly shaken up. The car was taken back to town in 
pieces, but Edwin Strawbridge and his company went on 
to Wichita, Kansas, and danced that night, because they 
had promised to. That goes by the name of fortitude. 

They have danced in a Midwest dust storm, when 
every time they took a breath their lungs were filled with 
dust. But they danced. Even on a stage in Kentucky 
that had no curtain. Their sets for other numbers were 
on the stage in plain view and had to be ignored when 
they were not in use. 

They try to arrive at least two hours before a per- 
formance. Mr. Strawbridge told about the time “we had 
a performance scheduled for 1:30 P.M. in Waukegan, 
Illinois, and they had to change the time to 9:30 in the 
morning, too late to notify us. All they could do was 
hope we would arrive early. Our audience waited from 
about 9:15 to 11:30 for us. When we got there, we 
jumped out of the‘car and dashed into the theatre. Our 
make-up was frozen in its tubes and I still shiver at the mem- 
ory of those ice-cold costumes.” They went on and danced. 
because they would never disappoint an audience who had 
waited that long. : 

The company works very hard to keep fit. They practice 
‘daily on the road and hold a company lesson each day, to 
keep up with the exacting work. 

All over the country people have different tastes in pro- 
grams, they have found. From state to state, audiences change. 
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Edwin Strawbridge Pioneers 


by 
PATRICIA 


SHIRLEY 
ALLEN 


“The most discriminat- 
ing audiences we have,” 
the dancer said, “are in 

the smallest towns in the 

Midwest and South. They 

are hard to please. We are 

very much elated, for in- 
stance, when we do the 

Sea Dance for people who 

have never seen an ocean 

and they come to me after- 
wards and tell me that for 
the first time they got the 
feeling of the sea. We 
don’t give them too many 

new things. I think a 

dance gains power and 

force as it is done more 
often. My best dances are 
the most familiar ones.” 
Their touring is done in 

_ two parts: adult programs 
and_ cchildren’s_ dances. 

And that is another con- 

tribution Edwin Straw- 

bridge is making to create 

a dance public of the 
a future. He has danced for 
ee two seasons in children’s 
‘sguadll ballets. His Pinocchio and 
The Princess and_ the 
Swineherd draw an audi- 
ence that rarely numbers 
less than two thousand, most of them seeing dancing for the 
first time in their lives. 

They sit there enraptured. “The greatest thrill I get,” he 
likes to tell, “is when the lights go down and I hear two 
thousand little voices grow quiet. When the curtains part. 
they sit in perfect silence.” And afterwards they remember 
and talk about it, so he knows he has done something for the 


audience of tomorrow. After five years or so, given enough 
| (Continued_on page 38) 
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Defense the 


Male Dancer 


by WALTER WARE 


Yet he is the@most widely misunderstood of all Terpsi- 


[ve male in the dance is an absolute artistic necessity! 


chorean creatures. In every dance audience, even today, 
there are those who “lift their eyebrows” at the sight of the, 
rose-colored Phantom in “Le Spectre de la Rose,” at the 
blond-bewigged male in“Les Sylphides,” at Ted Shawn and 
his Men Dancers, or at any dance spectacle where the mas- 
culine dancér is brought to the fore. The poor amBiguous 
male has danced throughout the years with the noose of effem- 
inacy hung about his neck. 

This is not only unjust, but it is rubbish! A distorted idea 
planted firmly in the darkened and traditional minds of those 
too stubborn to realize or accept the shining shafts of innova- 
tion. Consequently a great injustice has been done the innu- 
merable male dancers whose place in the dance is not only 
both essential and necessary but is of equal importance to 
that of the female. Yet, despite this fact, the advent of the 


masculine dancer managed to spread itself in bold and glaring 


brilliance upon the noonday sky of dance achievement. First 
let us look at the ballet for it is there that the greatest injustice 
has been done—and the greatest strides have been made. 
Since the beginning of time, man has taken the fore in artis- 
tic achievement. Yet this does not mean that the female ele- 
ment has been overlooked or put to scorn. Quite to the con- 
trary, just as life itself could not exist without the two essen- 
tial elements, such is the case with art. What would Wagner s 
Tristan have been without Isolde? Or vice versa? Or De- 
bussy’s Pelleas without Melisande? _. | 
This, however, has not been the case with the ballet. The 
order has been reversed. The masculine creature has been 
looked upon as a thing unsuited to the technicalities of the 
dance. And when and if he did dance, he was considered ef- 
feminate. How such an idea ever became prevalent is some- 
what hard to understand inasmuch as, in its primitive begin- 
nings, dancing was a thing of virility and was participated in 
almost exclusively by the male. The only logical explanation 
that one can readily think of is that the superficial dresden- 
doll movements of the early eighteenth century embryonic 
ballet did not lend themselves to the eighteenth century idea 
of masculinity. Which is all very well and good had the 
minds of ballet audiences progressed with the ballet. His- 
tory tells us that such was not the case. Sadly and unfortu- 
nately, stubborn and closed minds are the most difficult and 
steadfast of all human elements. So, for more than a century 
the male dancer continued to be looked upon with scorn. 
Women clad in male attire graced the occasional roles which 
called for the down-trodden male. And a ridiculous sight it 
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—Photo Riwkin, Stockholm 


AsaF Messerer, one of the foremost male 
dancers of the U.S.S.R. 


must have been witnessing a romantic adagio danced in a 
moonlit setting by two frail young ballerinas. 

Marius Petipa was the first choreographer to put the male 
in his rightful place in the ballet. Even then the situation was 
too precarious to allow him to do much dancing. Adagio was 
his chief calling. In Les Lac de Cygnes the Young Prince does 
little more than support the ballerina in her difficult varia- 
tions. Yet the very presence of the masculine figure upon the 
stage adds romance and reason to the ballet; gives meaning 
and purpose to the tragic plight of the fated Swan. 

And then, in the early years of the twentieth century, Michel 
Fokine came along and placed the male as a dancing creature 
upon the stage; gave him full use of his virile powers; im- 
proved his technique and built ballets about him. In short, 
he was elevated to his rightful status equal to that of the 
ballerina. 

Such was the terrific impact of this Fokine innovation 
that masculine dancing came to be an acknowledged fact in 
Europe. Nijinsky, Bolm, Massine, Lifar, Dolin and many 
others became world-known ballet figures through the strength 
and beauty of their artistry. At long last the male dancer 
took his place in the eyes of the public along with the female. 
The Golden Age of the dance swept the world. The muchly 
wanted metamorphosis had occurred. Dance development 
surged onward with the advent of the male. 

Yet conventions of the mind are not so flexible as those of 
art. It is often the thing to do at the moment to worship at the 
altar of a sensational performer. A star is often acceptable 
because he is a star. In America we call it “keeping up with 
the Joneses.” So, as can be clearly seen, the successful advent 
of the male dancer in Europe, did not necessarily mean that, 
likewise, a metamorphosis had taken place in the minds of 
the public. 

Arnold Haskell tells us that, even today, in England where 
the dance is loved and appreciated, the masculine dancer is 
still greatly misunderstood. And here, in America, he is un- 
doubtedly less appreciated. | 

How one can possibly visualize the ballet or any phase of 

3 (Continued on page 48) 
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Vision 


by RUTH ST. DENIS 


a million dollars! Then I sort of stood still in my 
tracks and asked myself, “What do you want a million 
dollars for?” 

I want a Temple of Wisdom-Beauty. . 

I want a place where the Spiritual Truth and Wisdom of 
the earth is set forth for all youth and all people to know 
and to see in its manifestations of Beauty. 

This Temple would show forth in literature, art and living 
what the world up to now has learned about Life. . . . 

We have a thousand theatres where we may all learn 


ir now this crazy thought came to me. . . . I want 


- about murder and hatred and Just and fear and war and 


destruction. .. . 
I would have one Temple-Theatre where we may all 


learn about Spiritual Law and Harmony and Beauty and 
Immortality and Health. .. . 

We have colleges and schools for educating the youth of 
the land in trades and mechanical devices and merchandis- 
ing and all the countless lateral circumstances of our com- 
mon living. But we have no Schools of Wisdom where the 
message of the prophets of all ages can be known and prac- 
ticed. . . . Where the composite wisdom of the earth could 
be understood and compared and seen in visible forms of 
Truth and Beauty. . 

Here the Scriptures of the world would be seen and ex- 
plained as we now explain the stars at a planetarium. . . . 

(How long it took us to realize the entertainment interest 
and beauty of the stars as a “show” in a theatre! ) 

Here these same Scriptures would be dramatized. The 
lives of their writers and founders and scribes and prophets 


would be seen in their human struggles and triumphs and — 


tragedies. 
All the arts would be laid under tribute to function in 


such a Temple-Theatre. A great stage and auditorium fitted 


to produce the world’s unknown Passion Plays, as well as_ 


our Christian Passion Play, with its eternal message for 
today and all time. 

Galleries and lecture halls would provide places where 
the world’s spiritual wisdom would be revealed in explicit 
and scientific methods. The stage would be inspirational 

. where music and the dance, acting and design, would 
all be used to reveal the extraordinary power and beauty of 
the world’s spiritual literature. 


The work of living prophets of today would be brought 


to the notice of people who are shown only the strife and 
confusions of hatred and misunderstanding. 

Moving pictures of the current activities of kindness and 
helpfulness. of love,.good will, justice and mercy shown all 
over the world, which the newspapers have little interest 

We should not revert to old ideas in our efforts to have 
art galleries and theatres and opera houses of the old order. 
What was adequate yesterday is no longer useful today. 

We need a Temple of Art which will be the inspiration 
for changed lives—where people will be lead to see the stu- 
pidity of hatred and the results of doubt and greed and lust 
and ignorance. 

Most of our moral teaching is negative and vague. 

This Temple would be positive and constructive and indi- 
vidual and clear. 

All the latest inventions of Science should be utilized to 
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bring home the ageless Truths of the Saviors of the 
world. 

Today we are in | desperate need of wisdom. . . . Let us 
lay hold of all that is in existence and perchance we shall 
find food for our souls . . . in the prophets of the past 

. in the living seers of the present and in visions of the 


future. 


As true Beauty is the face of God, so Art should be the 
manifestation of Wisdom. . . . 

Our Temple of Art-should be, not a place to while away 
the hours, a pleasing entertainment, a means of escape... . 
Art should be the test and witness of our faith, our love, 


_and our worship. . 


It is a vital and sacred thing, or it is not worth discussing, 

and the time and energy given to it should be put to better 
This Temple of Wisdom- Beauty should be the place where 
Humanity will see visions of its own future, the archetypes 
and patterns for it to follow. Here it should be inspired 
and taught to dream of heights of health and happiness and 
a greater art than any nation has yet known. . . 

We have untold possibilities of individual and national 
unfoldment and self-expression. . But we shall never 
reach these heights of Art, either in the individual or the 
nation while our eyes are turned inward and downward, 
while our minds are on competition, greed, pride, envy and 
hatred. “Seek ye for the Kingdom | of Beauty, and these 
things shall be added unto you. . . 

Until we personally are prepared to suffer the pangs of 
rebirth, and be cleansed within from the poisons of this 
pagan age, until we are ready and willing to be stripped 
of littleness and imitations and limitations and fear, until 
we are willing to surrender our petty human egos to the 
will of Wisdom and Truth and be used of that Beauty which 
moves the very stars in their orbits, we shall not be worthy 
to obtain the privilege of serving humanity through the 
visions and agonies of great Art. : 

It is time that America raised her eyes to look at the 
stars! It is time she lifted her soul to be touched by the 
divine fires of Beauty. . : 

We are now in the furnaces of afliiction and the iron of 
our substance shall be turned into tempered steel if we 
can endure the heat of suffering and the purifying with- 

I see America in the birth throes of a new era and [ see 
her delivered of a noble Art which is conceived of Truth 
and begotten of Wisdom. . . 

This "Temple and its branches shall arise in the —_ and 
the youth of generations yet unborn will come into it to 
reverence and adore the unseen powers of creation and the 
manifested Beauty of its expression. America will discover 
her own soul and her true relation to the world and from 
this discovery will be born an American Art which will 
shed its radiance over all the nations of the earth. 
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Carma Lita Marracci 


A Modern Daneer 


by DORATHI BOCK PIERRE 


with movement. 


She will tell you that there is absolutely nothing of interest in 
~her life, that it has all been exactly like thousands of others and in 
the same breath she will tell you that her great-grandmother was 
Adelina Patti, and she was raised in a family of opera singers. 
Carma Lita, daughter of a French-German mother and Spanish- 
Italian father, was born in Montevideo and brought to the United —~ Chena 


‘States when she was two years old. Her earliest recollections 
are of music and dancing, for all of her father’s family were 
opera singers and their home was filled with family and 


. friends singing, playing castanets and dancing. When she was 


very tiny, her father taught her to play castanets as she 


danced gaily; and so she grew up with art a part of her life 


and not an acquired culture. 

Probably to the surprise of her musical family, her serious 
interests leaned more toward dancing than music as she grew 
older. When she was thirteen she took her first dancing lesson 
in San Francisco from Anita Peters Wright, in a dance form 
that was the outgrowth of Isadora Duncan’s influence. Two 
years of study served to crystallize her ambitions to be a 
dancer and awaken her to the necessity of a formalized tech- 
nique which would be at her command when she needed abso- 
lute control, so she decided to take some ballet lessons. She 
says her ballet masters were “all seventy!’ They were hard 
taskmasters. Their students came to learn an ancient and hon- 
ored art, and they did learn it. Lessons were long and severe. 
Nothing less than perfection was tolerated. 

Although Carma Lita appreciates the power that ballet 
foundation -has given her dancing, she feels that ballet as 
ballet is not for her. She loves to see others do ballet and is 
unstinting in her praise, but for herself it is only to be 
satirized. She says, “I do not know why I still insist on danc- 
ing the ballet satires. Some people say it is so I may exhibit 
my ballet technique, but toe work is too agonizing for me to 
give vent to exhibitionism in this manner. No, it is because 
I am stubborn! There is something in me that finds no other 
means of expression. But I think this is the last year I will 
do them. I will put them by, content to let them be.” 

She went to Paris, still seeking, and studied with a famous 
master, but she says, “Please, do not say so. It was wasted 


effort and means nothing.” She danced with two men whose 


names will live in ballet history, and again she says, “I was 
awful! Why remember it?” | | 

She came back home, desperately eager to do something; 
but what? So Carma Lita started to work out her own destiny. 
She wanted to dance dances of today, be modern, and she 
started by analyzing the word. And finally decided that if she 
lived today, was observant of everything that went on about 


her, saw everything with tolerance, and put those things into 


dance, she would be a modern dancer. In fact, “Every dancer 


ARMA LITA MARACCI sits quietly, in complete repose while 
talking, but her personality is so dominant, vital and electric 
that the atmosphere of the entire room is surcharged and alive 


CARMA Lita MARACCI 


who lives and dances today is a modern dancer, no matter 
what his idiom.” 3 

When she had come to this conclusion, what could be more 
natural than that her work should reflect her own experiences 
and those of her family ? | 

Remembering the happy. singing grandmother of her 
youth, her dances took on a Spanish tone, but they are not 
Spanish dances. They are abstractions, interpretations of the 
people whom she loves as a race, not as a dance pattern. Per- 
haps it is because of this very fact that she interprets the 
heartbeat of the Spanish people so clearly. 

She says the greatest mistake of her career was her first 
concert. Her adoring and admiring father engaged a famous 
impresario and the largest auditorium for her debut. Noth- 
ing was wanting. She had-quantities of publicity and inter- 
views, and criticisms which proclaimed her a new dance 
discovery. But the praise meant nothing. All that she re- 
membered was a rude woman critic who coolly asked what she 
had done before; and Carma Lita, bashful, quick to sense an 
unfriendly attitude, told her truthfully. Whereupon the critic 
dismissed her with a shrug: “Why, you haven’t done anything, 
have you? I can’t build a story on that!” 

After her first concert she went back to work again. Her 
numbers must be better, and then when she was ready to give 
another concert she would not make the mistake of such 
grandeur. This time she would be more modest—and she was. 
She chose a tiny theatre down on Olvera Street in the heart of 
the old Mexican section of Los Angeles. Her first concert had 
only ninety in the audience, but her admirers grew. She gave 
a number of concerts there. | 

The Mexicans liked her work. They went into raptures, but 
the Spaniards were shocked —it was unorthodox! She danced 
a Sevillanas, but it was not traditional. Spanish? With 
Maracci for a name! : 

But others also question. Modern? From whence come 
her ideas? | : 

(Continued on page 42) 
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The Modern Dance 


- A Review 


by FREDERIC L. ORME 


A 


tion from’ Dr. Curt Sachs’ volume, A World History of 
the Dance: 
“The twentieth century has rediscovered the body; not 
since antiquity has it been so loved, felt and honored. 
. . . After a sleep of two thousand years the expressive 
imitative dance is awakening. Our generation does not 
find what it seeks in the ballet, in the world of dancing 
1 slippers, gossamer slips and artificial steps. It cries 
out as Noverre once did, for nature and passion; again it 
desires, as he did, though perhaps too strongly, to ex- 
change stereotyped movements for something genuinely 
of the soul.” i 
A quotation that is remarkably a propos. It can be con- 
firmed not only in the advance of the moderns, but also in 
the most recent trend of our ballet companies: The Green 
Table, Filling Station, Barn Dance and Terminal—a cry for 
something new, something novel. And yet it was Doris Hum- 
phrey and Martha Graham, Charles Weidman and Tamiris, 
who foresaw the danger in traditional composition and 
stepped free of it, intent upon an approach more plastic, more 


amenable in every way to their individual potentialities. The 


techniques of their earlier training had denied them that 
freedom they felt necessary to a complete fulfillment, and in 
search of a less dogmatic one, devoid of academic mechanism. 
they came inevitably upon that style which today is called 
Modern. 

An incorrigible word—modern—yet for the want of a bet- 
ter one we must accept it. As Webster defines it: pertaining to 
@ recent period; not ancient, it is fairly pertinent. However. 
modernism is notoriously superficial, fed upon fads and fan- 
cies, and pampered either by those who have too much money, 
or by sensationalists. It can be also a label, topping artists 
of no perceptible talent. But the most perfect connotation, I 
believe. stands in another word: Contemporary. _ | 

The modern dance is reflective of the humor of today. Not 
that it is conspicuously literal—depictive only of newspaper 
topics, filled with indignation, promoting a good cause or de- 
fending the oppressed—not that it is only this, but rather that 
it is composite of those various moods of life itself; and not 
merely of the surface, but in content as well. And this may 
be said also of the earlier dance forms. They, too, were de- 
veloped in the impetus of time; they, too, were modern yes- 
terday—just as tomorrow our dance will have become passé. 

To put it clearly, then, the modern dance is but a rehabili- 
tation of an art periodically impotent; a progressive process. 
not at all extraordinary, simply a matter of evolution. An 
art paradoxically utilitarian, except for the two-thousand- 
year nap acknowledged in the Curt Sachs quotation; a nap. 
unfortunately, that drained it of all its vitality, and made of it 
but a glamorous plaything. In other words, it is our latest 
expression of the dance, enlivened with a new technique and 
born of a modern point of view. 

The major function of the modern dance is to express 
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NY attempt to give a reason and a purpose for the mod- 
ern dance should begin with a notably relevant quota- 


and CHARLES WEIDMAN 


Doris HUMPHREY 


experience. It presumes to be, at all times, truthful. And its 
foremost objective is to be human. The traditional ballet 
seeks to dehumanize movement; the modern dance to hu- 
manize it. Just as the ballerina rises on points, in the effort 
to make her dance more ethereal, seeming to deny gravity 
and to have no substance, becoming more an illusion than a 
woman, the modern dancer comes down from the points, to 
admit her relation to gravity and accept the weight of her 
body—to remain a human being. The traditional ballet came 
of that particular age wherein all that glittered was gold, and 
its only desire was to entertain. It depended upon all that 
was elaborate, theatrical and fantastic. Costuming, decor and 
the music of the masters were its background. It was the 
result of an autocratic culture, and it continued as such, 
despite even Noverre’s lament. Until today, due to our 
younger choreographers, there is an evident difference, a 
more vital viewpoint, not nearly so negative, a re-animation. 

The modern dance comes of no such ancestry. It is neither 
elaborate nor fantastic, nor is it overwhelmingly theatrical. 
In its beginning, the dance was stripped of everything, except, 
of course, the audience and the stage. It was presented with 
no costumes, other than bathing suits, no decor, no music 
and no theme; partly in reaction against all previous forms, 
and partly to discover what it could be if it was made to 
stand alone. Also, the dancers had no money, nobody to 
finance them; nothing but their belief in their own artistry. 
But it was not long before music was adapted, costumes were 
designed and the settings came back. This so happened be- 
cause the leaders of the movement had come originally from 
the theatre and were not purists demanding that the dance be 
inviolate, but artists who wanted most of all to enrich their 
art in every possible way. Today, dances have become longer 
and more articulate, though the possibilities are still un- 
exhausted. 

And there is good reason to believe that the modern dance 
is here to stay. It has had so phenomenal a climb in only ten 
years that today it is presenting contemporary themes by 
conscientious artists from coast to coast. Schools and col- 
leges are sincerely supporting the idea and any number of 
them have added it to their general curriculum. They realize 
the value of the movement, and the demand for it has come 
not through salesmanship or advertising, but from those who 
have witnessed performances and have responded intelli- 
gently. Contrary to that opposing body which dubbed it a 
temporary vogue, and was certain that it could never last, it 
is now more ambitious than ever, and it means more and 
more to the native American. 
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Dance Jeaching 


Lilla Viles Wyman’s Golden Jubilec 
: by JACQUELINE KERR 


"You should see me dance the polka, 
You should see me turn around; 
You should see my coat tatls firing, 
As I swing my partner roun 


HAT was the song they were singing when Lilla Viles 
Wyman started to teach dancing, half a hundred years 
ago. 

It ieat't polite. to ask a lady her age. But Mrs. Wyman 
wouldn’t mind at all; in fact, she’s rather proud to have 
reached her fiftieth year of teaching dance to the young (and 
old!) of Massachusetts. 

Fifty yellow roses from the New York Society of Dancing 
Teachers brightened up her hotel room. She was packing to 
go home to Boston. And in spite of her half century of teach- 
° ing, Lilla Viles Wyman can still hurry to catch a train like 
any mere youngster of only twenty or thirty years experience. 

She wasn’t too busy to reminisce, though, about changes 
that the years have brought. “When I was a child, they were 
still doing some of the old country dances. My father was a 
dance teacher. but I don’t know that I ever was taught danc- 
ing. I sort of imbibed it.” 

Over sixty years ago that was. when the projecting “bustle” 
at the back was in full popularity and “Swing your partner!” 
was the watch-word at quadrilles. although Mrs. Wyman said: 
“Father never allowed it. You had to turn properly in his 
classes. My first initiation into the joys of ‘swinging your 
partner’ came when a crowd of us young folks would get up 
a hay ride through the snow to a country dance. What jolly 
good fun that was! It’s a wonder we didn’t get our deaths of 
cold—-dancing all evening until we were overheated, and 
then piling back into the wagon for a drive home through 
the frosty air. We used to sing all the songs we knew on the 
way back, but,” said Mrs. Wyman with a sly twinkle, “there 
werent so many cocktails then, and we generally came home 
quite sober.” 

When Lilla Viles Wyman started to teach. polite society 
was dancing the waltz and observing a strict etiquette about 
it. She spoke regretfully of those days: “They haven’t gone 
back to real waltzing since then. We did the polka glide— 
‘slide, slide and one, two, three.’ The schottische and the ma- 
zurka were popular. too, and the Varsovienne. That was a 
very pretty dance. It’s the foundation of all country dancing. 
You really must know the Varsovienne before you can do any 
of the others properly.” 

Portland Fancy was a ballroom favorite, and Virginia 
Reels satisfied the gay. younger crowd. “The Virginia Reel 
has never quite gone out,’ according to this ively lady. 
“Country dances alw ays end with it, even today.” 

For those who would be interested. taking charge of a 
dancing class was quite different from our present-day infor- 
mality. The girls were on one side of the room, the boys on 
the other; and instead of sitting down at the end of a dance. 
the young gentleman took his leave. “But I must say he was 
taught to make a proper bow.” Mrs. Wyman declared. “He 
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Mrs. Vn FS WYMAN 


didn’t leave her in the middle of the floor and march off in 
one direction while she flew the other way.’ 

Came 1900, and one could hardly breathe freely for dust 
raised by the ladies’ long, trailing bell skirts. The Grecian 
bend was the prevailing posture and high pompadours were 
all the rage, but that didn’t prevent ballroom dancers from 
executing the one-step, fore-runner of the famous two-step. 
The one-step was in vogue for a long time while John Philip 
Sousa’s marches were being played everywhere, and “the lilt 


‘got into your blood, just as the fox-trots do now.’ 


That first decade of the twentieth century saw shorter 
skirts and softer outlines. while the high choker collars went 
out. With new freedom of movement, such concoctions as the 
Grizzly Bear, Bunny Hug and Texas Tommy made their ap- 
pearance on dance floors where the younger set congregated. 

Then the Castles, Vernon and Irene, put the two-step “on 
the map” and ballroom dancing became less complicated and 
more dignified. The renowned Castle Walk was a variation 
of the one-step. “Walking was its sole feature,” Mrs. Wyman 
explained, “but it was walking on the toes, with the lightness 
and spirit of dancing. Now it is used only as a basic step 
in teaching modern ballroom. It was a welcome newcomer 
for those of us who wished the waltz were back again. And 
there are teachers everywhere who would like to see the real 
waltz danced once more. The Castles added a dignity to ball- 
room dancing which had been lacking for quite a while.” 

She had little to say about the current styles in dance, with 
rhythms of Harlem and of Africa leading the trend away 
from inhibition. One can gather that she still wants the waltz 
back! However. Mrs. Wyman watches the shifting modes in 
ballroom dancing. and her instruction always keeps - with 
the art. 

She has been loved and respected through every year of the 
fifty she has spent in teaching. And the joyous, alert spirit 
which is still hers keeps her young. Young is the word, for 
no one can say that Lilla Viles Wyman is not “up-to-date.” 
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Dear Diary: 


_ came up to me yith a note. 


by DORINA TEMPLETON 


With illustrations 
by MILDRED KOERBER 


I was leaning against the wall for support during a rest period when a short man 


“The party left this at the door and said you'd better read it right off. Girl’s name 
who gave it in is on the note.” And he turned and left. 

I was so tired my fingers were swollen as I fumbled to open the note. On the top 
was written: 

Dorina, forgive me for opening this, but the girl who left it here looked rather des- 
perate or something, so I thought I ought to read it. Is this the girl you told me about? 

Bobbie. 

And then, 

Dorina: 

Don’t think I’m silly or anything, but I’ve sort of come to the end of my money. I’ve 
thirty-five dollars and I’m hitch hiking out of New York with it. I've no idea what to 
do or where I’m going and what's going to happen when the money's gone. But I can’t 
go home a failure. Maybe, some place, there'll be some babies to mind. 

The agents have told me “no” so many times the end of my chin 1s sore from 
taking it. 

: wanted you to denis this as I think you're a really swell person. Goodbye, 
inch and thanks for the offer of rooming with you. 


Love, 


Everyone else was sitting on the floor, panting or stretching and 
I jumped around, gave a half-scream and ran towards the door. Tony 
caught me by the wrist just as I pushed my way out. 


“Hey, wait a minute,” he said. “No one is allowed outside the 


rehearsal hall with practice clothes on. Where you going?” 
“A friend, Betty, I’ve got to stop her!” was all I could say. “Let — 


go of my arm, will you?” 
Tony's face was worried. “Well, golly, Dorina, if you leave re- 
hearsal you know it’s goodbye to the ballet group, don’t you?” 


My heart suddenly went down to my shoes. I could only look at 
Tony. Lochinov was nowhere to be seen. 

“I can’t help it,” I gasped. “I've got to go. A friend—you know— 
I can’t let anything ‘happen to her.” 

“O. K.” Tony let go of my arm. “But go up and get your coat. It's 
cold out.” 

“Thank you,” I gasped as I ran up the stairs for my coat. I must 
have looked silly rushing out of the stage door and into the street. 


All the different roads leading out of New York I'd heard people 
mention were twisting and turning through my head. Then roads 
made me think of cars and then, just as I reached the corner of Forty- 
second Street I thought of Mr. Vogland! He was the only person in 
New York who could help me. If he didn't have a car he would 
surely know someone who had and I'd pay for the use of it. I’d do 
anything to help Betty. I hoped she hadn’t reached a place where 
she could hitch a ride. | 

The newspaper office where Mr. Vogland worked was in a huge 
building right across Broadway, so I dodged through trafic and 
around at least forty people who all acted as if they were taking a 


- Sunday morning stroll, until I reached the heavily carved doors of 


the place. 
Then I had to jump from one foot to the other, hunting for Mr. 


Betty. 


Vogland’s name on the big board in the front lobby. I finally found 
it and the elevator fairly swooped me up éleven stories. 

A newspaper office looks like a forest of desk tops and people 
running around between the aisles as if they didn’t know exactly 
where they were going, but they knew they'd get there. If you know 
what I mean. There wasn’t any main desk, but I must have looked 
my hurry because a worried old man with a bent back and a gray 
moustache popped up from behind a desk and asked me what I wanted. 

He chewed on the end of his moustache a bit and asked the fellow 
in back of him if “he'd seen Vogland.” That man turned around and 
asked the one in back of him, and just like the game of “telephone” 
I used to play when I was small, they kept on asking until they came 
to the last desk. 

It would have been funny, but I was too nervous and jumpy 
to notice. 

“Can’t you hurry?” I half shouted. “It’s terribly important. And 
if you don’t get him right away it might be too late.” 

The man at the middle desk jumped up at that, shouted, “Quit 
your kidding, fellows!” and ran down the aisles to the very back ofhce, 
put his head in and I could see him shouting “Vogland!” And sure 
enough, Mr. Vogland came slowly out and looked around. But I was 
in such a hurry I ran right up the aisle. 

“Have you got a car?” I asked, and poured out the whole story 
as fast as I could. First he looked surprised, then worried, scratched 
his head and ran back into the office to emerge with his coat over his 
arm and his hat cocked on the back of his head. 

“That’s the little girl I wrote up with you at Barnstock!” Then 
he called over his shoulder, “Hey, Lefty, I’m borrowing your bus.” 
And he pushed me towards the. elevator. 

In the elevator I almost cried again, I was so happy to have help. 
But he looked at me in an amused sort of way. 

“Glad to help. Always. You're not cutting in on my work at all, 
there's probably a story in this. But what are you doing running 
around New York in a coat, no hat and ballet shoes !”’ 

I gave a little gasp. Tony’s one word, “coat,” was all 
that had registered when I ran to the dressing room. 

Then wes were on the street, dodging people again. 

“Now, let’s plan this thing.’”’” Mr. Vogland wrinkled 
his brows. “Something tells me Betty would have sense 
enough to get on a trolley, or a subway, and ride as 
far out of town as she could get before she started 
hitching.””’ He rubbed his head. “And then again she 
might have hopped a ferry and taken a Jersey road. 
This is tough.” 

We reached the broad door and cement pavement of 
the garage. An attendant came out, grinned at Mr. 
Vogland and in two seconds had the car in front of us. 

“Hop in,’ Mr. Vogland ordered. “I’m calling up 
police headquarters and have them keep a look out on 
all roads.” 

I couldn’t help a catch in my throat as I thought of 
Betty getting into a car that might be filled with peo- 
ple who were cruel and mean. 

Mr. Vogland came back with his hat drawn over one 
eye. He jumped in the car and started the motor. 

“Now Ned says he'll have a report in about twenty 
minutes from different stations along the way. He'll tell 
us if a girl was seen hitch hiking. So, what we'll do is 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Vint houlade Danish-Javanese dancer who will be seen next season 
with the new Massine company 
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Teachers Are Urged 
Mobilize 


by LEROY H. THAYER 


HE Editor’s article on the Coffee-Pepper Bill in the 
April issue of THE AMERICAN Dancer set forth clearly 
the problems facing dancing teachers under the pro- 


posed measure. As a resident of Washington it has been pos- 


sible for me to attend the Senate sub-committee hearings on 
the bill which, if passed, would jeopardize every dance school 
in the country. | 


Briefly I am setting forth some of the testimony, emphasiz- 


ing the serious consequences which may follow passage of the 
present bill. Even though the bill is rewritten for action at 
the next session of the Congress, I cannot stress too much the 
importance of mobilization. 

_ Let me give you an indication of the factions which are 
sponsoring the Coffee-Pepper Bill. Representatives of labor 
organizations and of the WPA comprise the majority of those 
testifying in favor of the measure. Labor organization en- 
dorsements included such groups as the Teamsters’ Union, 
Sheet Metal Workers, the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen 
and a long list who have rallied to the call to aid their col- 
leagues in the musician’s and other unions by lending the 
weight of their numbers to the endorsements. 

One entire day was given to testimony by WPA arts proj- 
ects directors. These workers are obviously interested in 
the bill because it means the perpetuation of their jobs. To 
me, it was highly significant, for instance, that the testimony 
of such eminent artists as Dr. Walter Damrosch and Gutzon 
Borglum, who appeared against the present form of the bill, 
was given no more weight than that of the teamsters. 

Dr. Damrosch stated in his testimony: “I would like to 
say at the outset that this bill in its present form seems to 
me to be a contradiction of almost any and every rightful 
purpose for which such a bureau of fine arts could and should 


be a part of our Government. Its provisions make it appear 


to me more of a relief bill for musicians, actors, painters and 
sculptors than a furthering of art in its highest form.” 

And Mr. Borglum—“I have just looked over this bill for 
the first time, and, speaking as an artist who has spent all of 
his life at it, it strikes me very much more as a relief meas- 
ure than an art measure. You are more concerned about the 
livelihood of the men who call themselves artists. than the 
development of fine arts in America.” 

In substance this is the stand of the dance teachers of the 
country who are in accord with the proponents of the measure 
insofar as the cultural development of the United States is 
concerned. but who protest that no protection is given their 
investments which run into millions of dollars. 

' Senator Tames J. Davis, of Pennsylvania. to whom I spoke 
at the hearing. told me flatly that he is opposed to the bill. 
Other Senators have made similar statements. but these are 
not sufficient assurance to justify our sitting back and waiting 
for further developments. Undoubtedly—and those “in the 
know” here in Washington are my only authority for this 
statement—if the Coffee-Pepper Bill does not pass this session 
of the Congress. the evidence brought out in the sub-commit- 
tee hearings will be used in rewriting the bill in a form which 
will practically insure its passage in the next session. | 

For years a fine arts bill has been under consideration by 


LeroY THAYER 


the House. As far back as 1935 Representative William I. 
Sirovich, of New York, introduced and worked for a Fine 
Arts Bill. Recently he introduced another such bill on which 
hearings were held in February of this year. It is rumored 
that he is now planning to withdraw his bill and lend his 
support to a new bill, thus expediting its passage. 
Throughout the hearings it has been apparent that the 
teaching aspects of the various arts have been given slight 


consideration. In reading the bill one gets the impression that 


someone thought it a good idea to provide for the “teaching 
aspects” of the various fields described—and so the phrase 
was included. It seems to me, however, that the teaching 
aspects are entirely separate and apart from the other func- 
tions of the bill, whether they apply to dancing, music, drama 
or architecture. 

Because, as dancing teachers, we are vitally concerned in 
the furtherance ‘of culture in America, we should concern our- 
selves with securing the right kind of a Fine Arts Bill. 

First, we are: unalterably opposed to the preamble of the 
bill, which states that cultural advantages have not been avail- 
able to the rank and file of the American public. As dis- — 
seminators of dance as an art, we know this is not true. It is 
a tradition of our profession that talented pupils are given 
help and encouragement, just as in other professions. Inabil- 
ity to pay is no bar to a student of exceptional ability and 
brilliance. 

We argue that it is far better for those whose talents are 
indifferent, and who might have a mild desire to study danc- 
ing merely as a pleasant avocation, to be denied that privilege 
than that governmental funds be used to train them at the 
expense of an established teacher. For. mark you, it would 
be at the expense of an established teacher! : : 

Senator Allan J. Ellender, of Louisiana. a member of the 
committee appointed to study the Coffee-Pepper Bill. testified 
that a program such as is outlined would be so expensive that 
there is not money enough under the present set-up to main- 
tain half of the existing WPA arts project personnel—this is 
on the basis of the $30 per week minimum wage provided for 
in the bill. Why, then. should the Government go out of its 
way to compete with private teachers who are responsible tax- 
payers, and who render more than adequate cultural service 
to the public at large? | 

I haven't space to go into all the provisions of the bill. My 
advice to you is to study it thoroughly and give its provisions 
serious consideration. | | 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Dance Events Reviewed 


. Critiques and News from the East, Mid-W est and W est 


TED SHAWN AND MALE ENSEMBLE, 


Majestic Theatre, Feb. 27, March 6, 13, 
20; 


The opening performance offered O Liber- 
tad! (An American Saga in Three Acts) de- 
picting various periods of this country’s 
growth. Only such episodes and character- 
istict activities as lend themselves to the all 
mal® company have been selected, making 
some abrupt and often unrelated jumps in so 
doing. The Past dealt with an Aztec Em- 
peror and his Body Guard of Princes (in 
befeathered costumes) the Brotherhood of 
Penitentes, Ted Shawn’s (programmed simply 
as Shawn) too vaudeville styled Hacendado 
dé California and a gold rush camp with the 
Forty-niners frolicking in a sort of barn 
dance. Of these, the Penitentes in a telling 
representation of a crucifixition, was the most 
interesting composition. The Present touched 
upon campus life, the war, the jazz age, 
depression and recovery and the Olympic 
games, most of which can be said to have 
quite imaginative construction though suffer- 
ing at times, as do portions throughout the 
work, from the actual choreographic details 
or execution. For instance, why Shawn used 
oriental arm undulations as the Soldier, I 
can’t imagine. And in his miming of the 
returned Hero, he timed each little dramatic 
gesture to each little note in the music with 
an odd jerky result. While Shawn has very 
showmanlike powers of projection he is guilty 
of mannerisms and his technical equipment 
was not always up to the demands of the 
frequently attempted pirouettes or renversés. 
His Credo was an improvement on the former 
version but its faun-like, purely decorative 
stvle carried no meaning. 


The Olympiad, a suite of sports dances 


AMERICAN 


by ALBERTINA VITAK 


self composed by the executants, was clever 
and refreshing, its descriptive action contain- 
ing many humorous highlights. But it was 
outstanding mainly for the athletic vigor and 
simple direct manner of the well drilled 
group with the Banner Bearer (Barton 
Mumaw) Decathlon (Foster Fitz-Simons) 
Fencing (Fred Hearn and Dennis Landers) 
Boxing (Wilbur McCormack) and the Basket 
Ball as the best and all proving particularly 
adaptable to dance form. Rather deplorable 
was the childish level of intelligence of many 
in the audience who loudly applauded when 
Mr. Mumaw described a circle with his 


banner! !—which is not to deny the effective- 


ness of the entire dance. 

In the future section Kinetic Molpai it was 
this earnest vigorousness and _ skillful pre- 
cision which finally aroused the friendly au- 
dience to cheers. Shawn's conception of the 
dance of the future which he states is “def- 
initely ahead of the times,” has many de- 
cidedly balletic jetés, assemblés, fouettés, cab- 
rioles and even entréchats following fast upon 
one another sometimes in veritable classroom 


formations but with exhilarating effect. 


Portions of this work were reviewed in THE 
Dancer, October, 1937. Stated 
then was my belief that the company would 
gain immeasurably by the addition of women. 
Now that the entire work has been seen, that 
belief is even stronger, especially in such an 
ambitious thematic delineation and notwith- 
standing the excellence of this all male group. 

The second performance was comprised of 
character solos and short compositions for 
group. Far superior as a whole it made 
obvious the fact that Shawn is best in ar- 
ranging dances in character nature as in 
topical and pure dance creations he is in- 
clined, when invention fails, to introduce 


A Scene from Buonpe Marie, Trudi Schoop Ballet 


—Performance Photograph by Chester Kohn 


banal or inconsistent movements—for instance 
petits tours in the middle of an abstract or 
dramatic number. This Shawn did in the 
otherwise uniform but overlong John Brown 
Sees the Glory, a perhaps too literal idea 
(which in a mixture of heroic dance action 
and heavy histrionics portrayed John Brown 
envisaging the drama that was yet to come 
into his life). The arrangements of the well 
rendered, albeit too “arty,” Music Visualiza- 
tions suffered from such inconsistencies of 
style and also from lighting that lacked 
subtlety considering the mood and costuming 
(chiefly body paint). . 

Shawn himself really gave quite a worthy 
performance. He seemed more imbued with 
sincere emotion than in the first program, 
posing less and dancing more (and better). 
In Flamenco Dances it was, as always, more 
his personality and showmanship than the 
actual steps which won the audience's favor, 
but no more than did his striking Spear 
Dance-Japonesque or Invocation the 
Thunder Bird. 

The male ensemble again distinguished 
themselves individually and as a _ group. 
Barton Mumaw was outstanding in Fetish in 
skillful and beautifully coordinated movement 
of primitive African motif. Also very inter- 
esting and extremely well done was the com- 
position Worker's Songs of Middle Europe. 

A group of religious numbers concluded 
with Shawn's mimed study of St. Francis 
giving contrast to his several energetic num- 
bers preceding it. 

One of the features of the March 13 pro- 
gram was Labor Symphony, a well inte- 
grated work and one of Shawn's best in this 
tvpe. With the underlying rhythm of the 
fields, the sea, the forest and mechanized 
movement as its theme, it is never preten- 
tiously esthetic as it easily might have been 
with only occasional moments of the too obvi- 
ous. It would, however, be improved by 
eliminating the costume changes, even so 
slight as they are, as they only serve to mark 
breaks in the continuity. 

Also featured was Shawn's Hound of 
Heaven. A grandiose over-dramatic compo- 
sition, it is not the type best suited to Shawn’s 
talents either as choreographer or dancer, 
though it was well executed and had a per- 
fectly timed ending. Again noted was the odd 
stvle of accenting movements to the music 
which is disturbing and unconvincing. 

The Primitive Rhythms and Play Motif 
and Folk Themes dances were some of the 
best in the repertoire. A program note 
states of the Primitive Rhythms that it is not 
Shawn’s desire to present the purely authentic 
form but rather free creations on the native 
themes. In this Shawn shows theatrical wis- 
dom as he has made the dances more color- 
ful and diversified while retaining the flavor 
of authenticity. Costumes and execution were 
excellent. More of these tribal dances would 
be welcome, I am sure. 

The two final programs were given over 


to repetitions of the most popular numbers 


with a few solos and the full Mozart G 
Minor Symphony as the only new items. The 
latter professed to be the first time all move- 
ments of a symphony have been treated with 
different dancers representing each instru- 
ment (program credit is given to Ruth St. 
Denis who first experimented with this form 
as long ago as 1917). Already acknowledged 
as a wonderful idea for dance composjtion, 
Shawn's choreography proved to be unimagin- 
ative and consisted mostly of the dancers walk- 
ing around at particular cues. rather like a 
diagram for a ballet which produced nothing 
of anv interest or beauty—though I might be 
explicit and say nothing but a great deal of 
perspiring on the part of the executants. This 
number brought out the questionable feature in 
all these Shawn performances of the excessive 
amount of nudity merely for its own sake. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Foot-lNotes 


by WALTER WARE 


THE BALLET CARAVAN will begin its 
spring tour on April 16th at Charlotte, N. Se 
and will perform in many of the principal 
‘cities of the South. There will also be per- 
formances in Havana, Cuba. In addition to 
the regular company the Caravan has en- 
gaged as guest artists, William Dollar and 
Giselle Caccialanza. A new ballet, Air and 
Variations with choreography by William 
Dollar has been added to the repertoire. 

THE DE BASIL BALLET RUSSE, as 
rumor has it, will combine with the new 
World-Art Company which is headed by 
Leonide Massine. This will put an end to 
the muchly discussed Russian ballet-feud. 


MITZI MAYFAIR, popular Broadway 
dancer, was wed in South Orange, New 
Jersey on March 13, to Albert F. Hoffman, 
vice-president of the Hoffman Beverage Com- 


| pany. 


PAUL DRAPER recently made a personal 
appearance at Loew’s State theatre in New 


York. 


SALLY, the singing and dancing show 
which more than a decade ago provided the 
late Marilyn Miller with one of the most 
glamorous vehicles the Broadway musical 
comedy stage has ever known, will be offered 
in a 1938 version by Warner Brothers. 
FIDDLESTICKS, Ruby Keeler’s first pic- 
ture under her new R.K.O. contract has been 
postponed again until late in May due to 
a series of circumstances. Mitzi Green will 
also appear. 


| 
CAREFREE will be the title of the new 
Fred Astaire-Ginger Rogers picture. 


JACK COLE will present a series of 
Dances of the Far East at the Rainbow Room 
atop the R.C.A. Building in Radio City as 
a regular feature of that club’s entertainment. 


A scene from “A Wedding Bouquet” by Lord Berners. Choreography by Frederick 
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Russe. 


Mr. Cole will be assisted by members of his 
concert group. 


ARMIDA will dance in her newest R.K.O. 
film—Girl from Mexico. 
© 
PATRICIA BOWMAN has been an- 
nounced as the latest addition to the Mordkin 
Ballet’s roster of artists for its 1938-1939 sea- 
son. Lucia Chase, Leon Varkas, Dmitri 
Romanoff and Karen Conrad with Miss Bow- 
man head the company which Mikhail Mord- 
kin is rehearsing daily in its new repertoire. 
Although Patricia Bowman has been hailed 
both here and abroad as one of the outstand- 
ing ballet dancers of the day, this affiliation 
marks her first appearance as prima ballerina 
in a permanent company. 


ELLIS GOLD has been booked for a 
Canadian tour. He will appear on May 5 and 
12 at Victoria Hall in Montreal. Paula 
Montoya will assist in a dancing capacity 
and Norman Secon, pianist, and Geronino 
Villano, one-time guitarist for Escudero, will 
furnish the accompaniments. 


PAUL MAGRIEL is finishing a complete 
bibliography on Isadora Duncan to be pub- 
lished in May or June by the H. W. Wilson 
Publishing Co. 


JANET RIESENFELD, a dancer who 
wrote a biographical account of her ex- 
periences in Spain as an entertainer, per- 
formed recently for the guests at a cocktail 
party given in the Rainbow Roon, celebrat- 
ing the publication of the book. The title is 
Dancing in Madrid. 

Miss Riesenfeld is the daughter of the il- 
lustrious Dr. Hugo Riesenfeld, conductor. 


* 

ALEXIS DOLINOFF, formerly of the Phil- 
adelphia Ballet Company, is now guest 
teacher at the Yakovleff School in New York. 


NINI THEILADE, Danish-Javanese 
dancer, reported for duty several weeks ago 
at Monte Carlo where Leonide Massine is 
conducting rehearsals on the new Ballet 
Mile. Theilade will be remembered 
in this country for her performance of the 


leading ballerina role in the Max Reinhardt . 


picture, 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream. She 
also appeared in the stage production in the 
Hollywood Bowl. 


Ashtan 


PAUL MATHIS and William Bull are 
appearing in concert in Europe. They will re- 
turn to this country about May 20. 


KITTY COSGRIFF tells me that the 
dance which Anne Rutledge does in the Fed- 
eral Theatre’s newest smash-hit, Prologue to 
Glory, was arranged for her by the regular 
WPA choreographer. It is a charming little 
bit of stage-play with no obvious pattern and 
Miss Cosgriff who has one of the leading 
roles in the play ought to know. 

© 


CELIA McCOY, character danseuse, who 
is known for her interpretation of the Spanish — 
Cape Dance, is at the Walnut Room of the 
Hotel Bismarck in Chicago. 


THE ACADEMY AWARDS for the best 
dance sequence of the year were chosen from 
the following numbers: Finale from Warn- 
ers Varsity Show; Swing Is Here to Stay 
from Ali Baba Goes to Town; Luau number 
from Paramount’s Waikiki Wedding; All 
God’s Chillun Got Rhythm from M. G. M.’s 
A Day at the Races; Too Marvelous for 
Words from Warners Ready, Willing and 
Able; and the Fun House number from 
R. K. O.’s Damsel in Distress. Hermes Pan 
received the award for the Damsel in Distress 
number. 3 


HUMPHREY AND WEIDMAN were 
given a reception March 17, at the University 
of California by Martha Dean and the Phys- 
ical Education Department. 


THE SARA MILDRED STRAUSS 
DANCERS gave two concerts in Los Angeles 
at the Belasco Theatre, March 24 and 25. 


VIRGINIA ROSSON, pupil of Mrs. Theo- 
dore Kosloff, was chosen by Massine to join 
the new World-Art Ballet Russe in the fall. | 


WILL MAHONEY, American’ musical 
comedy dancer and comic was married on 


March 26 in London to Evie. Hayes, an 


American actress who had been in several of 
his shows. Mahoney gave a show on the steps 
of Caxton Hall Register Office after the cere- 
mony. | 

BIG APPLE ON ICE is the feature at- 

traction in the floor show at the New 
Yorker. 


WALLY JACKSON REPORTS: Caspar 
Reardon recently featured in R. K. O.’s 
You’re a Sweetheart, with Alice Fay is back 
on the West Coast for more film work after 
a short vacation in New York. . .. Rod 
Rogers is heading the show at the Rainbow 
Inn. . . . Beth Harris is making club ap- 
pearances in addition to her regular radio 
work, . . . Robert Rose is making a picture 
starring James Barton at the Biograph 
Studios. | 


 LANNI RUSSELL REPORTS: Carol 
Bonien is making a short at Warner Brothers 
Studios. . . . Josephine Cozenza was recently 
tested for M. G. M. pictures by J. Walter 
Ruben of the Studios. . . . Jean Lee is danc- 
ing at the Bal Tabarin in New York... . 
Rosalie Lane finished a seven week engage- 
ment in Canada and is returning to open at 
the Club Esquire in April. . . . Louise Wright 
the Flame Dancer has just had two new 
dances created for her. . . . Fred Carpenter 
sailed for England to appear in a new musi- 
cal production. . . . Eleanor Campbell is 


now on tour with You Can’t Take It With 


You. . . . Rose’s Royal Midgets are now on 
an extended tour booked through the William 
Morris office. . . . Mary Parker continues in 
Hooray for What. 


THIS YEAR’S contest for Le Championnat 
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Offictel du Monde de Danse, sponsored by the 
Syndicat National, will take place at the Coli- 
seum in Paris from May 26 to 29. The compe- 
tition will comprise four categories of dancers: 
amateurs, professionals, mixed or open class, 
and teachers. Big plans are being made for 
the forthcoming events, which promise to pro- 
vide a show. 


THE COTTON CLUB in New York is in- 
troducing a new dance called The Skrontch, 
which combines the more insane versions of 
Truckin’, Suzi-Q, Peckin’ and Big Apple, with 
a fillip of its own brand of lunacy thrown in. 
Our younger ballroom dancers have adopted 
some of its pleasantly dafly steps and incor- 
porated them into their already-not-so-quiet 
dancing. 


* 

XENIA ZARINA, the versatile international 
dancer, is now in the Philippines, where she 
has given several programs and has toured 
the Islands as a sightseer! Her most recent let- 
ters tell of a trip to Saigon and Anko Var, the 
ruin which was buried a thousand years and 
whose sculptured Tevedas have provided in- 
spiration for her favorite dance. 

DOROTHY BIRD, charming dancer of the 
Hooray for What cast, is appearing in her first 
professional debut as a concert dancer with 
MIRIAM BLECHER at the Guild Theatre, 


April 24, under the auspices of the Amer.can; 
Dance Association. Miss Blecher has not been: 


seen this year, but is well known and admired 
for her past performances; she directs the 
New Group. 


JUNE PREISSER is in New York for an 
operation. She was recently married, but in- 
tends to — on dancing. 


A SPECIAL MATINEE of Hooray for 
What has been announced for April 29 so that 
the understudies may do the show for the 
principals. This will give PAUL HAAKON 
a chance to see BILL PILLICK in his role. 


CARLOS REPORTS: Paul Draper is one of 
the first tap dancers to stop every show at 
Loew’s State Theatre. Lee Dixon is 
back from the coast and is doing an act with 


Gloria Franklin. . . . Yvonne Moray and 
the Mayo Boys finished new routines and are 
opening the first week in April in Paterson. 
‘ Johnny Coy is at the Paradise. ... 
Eunice Healy is at the Pennsylvania Hotel 
with Benny Goodman. . . . Due to her age, 
Sheila Phyllis has had to turn down jobs with 
two famous orchestras. She is 10! . .. Au- 
drey Palmer just returned from an engage- 
ment in Harrisburg. . . . Leonor Solo was 
at Benny the Bum’s, Philadelphia, for three 
weeks. Alexis Rotov is doing a new 
act with two girls. Producers are look- 
ing at Betty Bruce for the fall shows. .. . 
Sue Austin is learning new routines at Carlos’. 
; - Mary Cole returns from the coast to 
start | on new routines. . . . Adalet is a hit in 
the Bal Tabarin, Paris. Also Violet Bache 
and the Sterner Sisters (Lois and Jean). 

. . Lila Baye is learning new routines and 
is going to open a school next fall. . . . Guy 
Martin just finished a tour with Carlo Butti. 

THE MOST SENSATIONAL NEWS in 
vears in the dance world (with the possible 
exception of the now almost mythical ballet 
rift) is the word that comes as we go to press 
that VELOZ AND YOLANDA will be pre- 
sented by S. Hurok in concert at Carnegie 
Hall on April 23. This sensational dance 
team have long been idols of those who fre- 


quent the smartest and most expensive night 


spots in New York and Chicago. For the first 
time the general public will have an oppor- 
tunity to see them perform. 

PAUL HAAKON, star of Hooray for What, 
will double in the Waldorf’s smart Sert Room. 
Nina Whitney will be his partner. 

e 

WOODRUFF and GLENN returned from 
a cruise to open at the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., on March 21. 


RIANA DE BORI, born in Shanghai, was 
brought to California as a child, then back to 
Berlin, Budapest, Valencia and Paris to study 
Russian ballet and Spanish dancing — which 
makes her an international figure! She is the 
dancer to whom Argentina said: “You are the 
only girl that I have met in all my travels 
whose wprk resembles mine.’ 


VALIA VALENTINOFF, dancer who recently appeared at Radio City 


HALaMA, Polish dancer who recently 


made her New York debut 
GABRIELLE and GIRALDA danced two 


numbers’ for the February meeting of the 
Dancing Teachers Business Association at the 
Park Central Hotel, New York, and were ac- 
corded an enthusiastic ovation. 


A NEW .NAME. Wallace, of the team 
Wallace and Elvadee, will work under the 
name of GRANT and MARSHA CONWAY 


in the future. 


NADJA WRITES FROM PARIS: Last 
night’s ballets at the opera were pitiful. Old 
fashioned and dull. . . . The audience called 
loudly for Peretti who didn’t respond. Lifar 
takes all the bows! !!! Mara-Mara writes 
me that she is mot married. Why she said 
she was I can't conceive. . . . Mme. Legat, 
Nicolai Legat’s widow, showed her pupils 
at the Archives. Thev were excellent— 
very good style... . Paul Mathis is enjoy- 
ing his visit and talks in the sign language. 
He is seeing different schools. . . . Paquita, I 
hear, is a very attractive Spanish dancer at 
the Scheherezade Club. . . . Ione and Brieux 
on the 15. They would do well in U. S. A. 
concert. and movie houses. Versatile. Lovely 
costumes. . . . Henri and Schelda are back 
from Germany. Seeing them Tuesday... . 
Anton Dolin still playing two houses here. 
He is the best. ... Lisa Duncan goes on tour 
again. . . . Margaret Severn is teaching the 
Maud Allan children’s group in London. I 
hear Maud is in a Los Angeles hospital with 
a broken back after a motor accident. .. . 
We went to Rolf de Mare’s inadequate hall 
to see a Javanese dancer who was a bore. 
Ditto his partner. He talked in French which 
he knew not! ! The audience suggested 
words to help him out and people got the 
giggles. The costumes were not even ‘at- 
tractive. . . . Rolf de Mare need not be 
“snooty” as his concerts, so called, are most 
uninteresting and. presented like in a high 
school auditorium at Oshkosh—or some such 
place. Very few critics go there. It’s O. K. 
for people who can’t appear elsewhere. .. . 
Irene Hilda is dancing in London and is to 
zo on tour. ... Inez le Vail is at the Bal 
Tabarin. ... Mia Slavenska dances in Cannes 
next week. Will have lunch with her when 


she returns. Toujours—Nadja. 
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he Ballroom Observer 


A Forum of the Social Dance Conducted by 
THOMAS E. PARSON 


which appeared in the Pro and Con de- 


Tv following is a part of a letter 
of the 


partment January AMERICAN 


DANCER: 


“ ©” . I feel that the silly bickering go- 
ing on in the dance forum department 
cheapens the magazine, causes ill feel- 
ing and certainly does no one any good. 
Usually such talk is caused by unsuc- 
cessful teachers and much hard feeling 
could be avoided by less of such discus- 
sion. . . . If a teacher goes along mind- 
ing his own business and giving the best 
he knows how to give his pupils, he 
does not need to feel concerned about 
what others say about him or what other 
teachers are doing in the way of adver- 
tising or anything else. fed 


This line of reasoning might well be ex- 
pected of a dance teacher, or any other person 
whose place of business happened to be in a 
community too small to support more than 
one in each line of endeavor. Modern traf- 
fic facilities, however, have brought even 
these small communities within striking dis- 
tance of the larger business centers; and the 
dance teacher, especially, who in the past has 
enjoyed almost an exclusive working right in 
the small community must now face the com- 
petition set up in that community by the chain 
System emanating from the larger centers. 


It becomes a rather serious matter when 
objections to a certain type of competitive 
practice is referred to as silly bickering . . . 
by unsuccessful teachers. . It immedi- 
ately puts the stamp of disapproval on any 
and all forms of agitation aimed at protect- 
ing the economic status of any business or 
professional group. It immediately paves the 
way for a complete monopolization of profes- 
sional and industrial efforts by the chosen 
few who are able, financially, to stick it out 
to the bitter end. It immediately classifies as 
unsuccessful teachers that group of dance 
teachers which, back in 1932, banded together 
for the express purpose of eliminating the type 
of competition which was slowly but surely 
undermining the economic status of the 
dance teaching profession. That particular 
group was composed, in part, of such “unsuc- 
cessful (?) teachers” as Jack Manning, Louis 
Chalif, Dorothy Norman Cropper, A. J, 
Weber and others. 


It can be taken for granted that a consid- 
erable amount of silly bickering was indulged 
in by this particular group—but the results 
they set aut to achieve were forthcoming! 
And as a result of still more, and a seemingly 
inexhaustible supply of silly bickering, that 
same group today represents the strongest 
fighting force in the dance teaching profes- 
sion. It was a force strong enough in 1935 to 
be largely responsible for squashing a New 
York City license for dance schools: it was 
strong enough in 1936 to kill a 4% tax on 
dance lessons in the State of Pennsylvania. 
With its silly bickering it has kept on the 
heels of the W. P. A. and has at least curbed 
some of the free dance classes sponsored bv 
that body. And this vear it carried the fight 


against the Federal Arts Bill straight to the 


Senate Committee in Washington, where it 
represented a dozen or so clubs throughout 
the country. Silly bickering . . . by un- 
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successful teachers. . . . And that brings us 
to the latest developments which actually 
started back in 1932, when the aforementioned 
group of unsuccessfuls threw down the gaunt- 
let to those whose outstanding abilities in the 


use of superlatives exceeded by far their 


abilities as dance teachers. 


A great deal of the silly bickering going on 
in this particular forum of America’s dance 
magazine has been directed at that type of 
school which, to put it bluntly, has been long 
on promises and short on results achieved. 
We have lambasted unmercifully—and, we 
think, with good reason—such classics in copy 
writing as Guaranteed Course, $5.00—Learn 
to Dance in 5 Hours—Dance Lessons, $1.00 
(usually 10 or 15-minute periods)—Learn to 
Dance for $5.00, Regardless of How Long It 
Takes to Learn. With the aid of the New 
York City Better Business Bureau, the New 
York D. T. B. A. succeeded in convincing the 
larger newspapers that this type of advertis- 
ing was—also to put it bluntly—misleading. 
The tabloid Daily Mirror, however, refused 
to enter into this effort to clean up dance 
school advertising copy, and although the 
Mirror did effect a slight restraint on the un- 
bridled use of superlatives, it did little or 
nothing to compel its advertisers to state ex- 
actly what was given in return for the price 
stated. 

During the past year there developed a vir- 
tual price-war among the users of the Daily 
Mirror columns. Lessons were quoted at 50 
cents each—and downward. About March 1 
a group of ballroom school owners, mainly 


those who had been caught in this price-war, 


organized themselves into the Dance School 
Owners Board of Trade, with Wally Jackson 
and Robert James its President and Secretary, 
respectively. Among the new organization’s 
members are names long synonymous with 
what this department has called ridiculous 
claims in their advertising copy. On March 
27 a petition was signed by them, for presen- 
tation to the newspapers in the Metropolitan 
area, pleading for an immediate elimination 
of all mention of prices in dance school adver- 
tising. On the same day, through their presi- 
dent, they asked the cooperation of the New 
York D. T. B. A. in their fight. That asso- 
ciation responded by going on record as being 
in favor of price elimination. | 


One thing can, should and shall be said 


forthwith concerning, and in defense of that 


small band of ballroom dance school owners 
comprising the Dance Schools Board of 
Trade. They themselves do not believe in, 
nor do they want to cause to be published 
those statements which have been referred to 
as ridiculous and misleading. Nor do thev 
want to be any part of, or mixed up in the 
effort to belittle the status of the darice teach- 
er by offering their services to the public at a 
price which would ordinarily be connected 
with the sale of bananas. Thev realize that a 
dance school cannot hope to exist long under 
such conditions—unless revenue from sources 
other than the actual teaching of dancing is 
forthcoming! To make a long story short, 
they have been compelled to indulge in tactics 
distasteful to everyone, including themselves, 
in order to remain in business, in order to at- 
tract a reasonable number of prospective pu- 
pils to their studios. And they are fed up 


with the strain of having constantly to search 
for more and more powerful superlatives with 
which to offset the other fellow’s advertising 
copy. It was a fight which could be won only 
by the school with the greatest staying powers, 
which would mean, in this particular in- 
stance, the school with the greatest cash re- 
sources—regardless of that school’s ability to 
perform a single one of the miracles of dance 


teaching promised in its advertisements. 


The letter referred to at the beginning of 
this latest outburst on the part of your Ob- 
server contained another priceless innuendo 
when it offered an unsolicited word of advice: 


«|. mind your own business, do your 
best, and the rest is bound to take care 
of itself. You only belittle yourself by 
roasting your competitor, especially so if, 
to all appearances, he is more successful 


than you.” 


Evidently the writer of this letter lives and 
conducts her business in a community where 
the Golden Rule is accepted and applied by 
each and every one of its inhabitants. If so, 
she had better keep the matter a secret, else 
there may descend upon that community a 
horde of solicitors from dance schools in 
nearby communities with promises of stage 
and screen careers, and better instruction 
than that obtainable in her town. We wonder, 
then, if the giver of the above advice would 
be content to sit back and mind her own busi- 
ness, do her best, and let the rest take care of 
itself. The answer is obvious—she would 
most likely mind her own business by taking 
steps to protect her business, just as a lot more _ 
before her have already done; and you can 
rest assured that no one would accuse her of 
silly bickering after hearing of her fully justi- 
fied complaints. | 

What a blessing it is that the entire dance 
teaching profession is not made up of men 
and women content to let well enough alone; 
and what a blessing it is that there are at 
least a few who are not afraid to bicker, silly 
or otherwise, or even to “roast” certain types 
of competition. For instance: Sam Bernard 
in Texas is howling to high heaven about 
the competition set up by the Y. W. and 
Y. M. C. A.s; Mildred Clarke in New Jer- 
sey is telling the world how she feels about 
those free dance classes conducted by the 
Educational Committee for the C. I. O— 
classes which are taught by a fifteen-year-old 
girl who donates her time! Can you fancy a 
stagehand or electrician member of the C. I. 
O. donating his time for your recital? More 
than one Brooklyn, N. Y., teacher has com- 
plained about the American Labor Party’s free 
dance classes, taught by fwo students from 
New York University. Virginia Van Norde, 
also of New Jersey, objects to the public 
schools selling 10 /essons for $1.00. If these 
teachers heeded the advice to “. . . mind 
vour own business, do your best,  ete., 
etc, ”’ they would soon have but little 
business to mind. | 

The dance teaching profession needs far | 
more “silly bickering . . by unsuccessful 
teachers” than has been heard up to now in 
ordér to restore and maintain a suitable eco- 
nomic status. This department will continue 
—until the editor calls a halt—in its tirades 
against what its readers feel to be worth 
while tirading against. And if the depart- 
ment itself happens to stumble on something 
its readers have missed it will most likely be 
related next month—or the next—or the next! 
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present—and he booked them. 


Many teams are unwilling to make the rounds of managers’ ofhces to 
request auditions and, of course, there is little hope for them. The only 
way to get attention is to go after it—and a dance team’s ability must be 
sold just as any other commodity is sold. The best method, of course, is to 
go to the manager's office in person and present your pictures and ask for 
an audition. Nine times out of ten he will grant the request, for there is 
always room for a find. If you are incapable of presenting yourself in 
person, the second best method is to write a letter, setting forth your quali- 
fications, telling something about your type of work (don’t make the letter 
too long or ‘go into too much detail) and asking for a date to audition. 

Last month we promised a list of reputable managers. The following 
is not a complete list, but they are probably the most likely offices. All of 


them are located in New York City. 
3 Music Corporation of America 
Wm. Morris 
Rockwell-O’ Keefe 
Jack Davies and Miles Ingalls 

Jack Bertell 

Henry Herman (books cruises extensively) 

Harry Bestry 

Irma Marwick 

In addition to these there are many smaller 
agents who can book a team for occasional 
club dates, which is often a good way for a 
new team to “break in.” 

ALBERTO GALO reports: Marlyn and 
Michael opened March 30 at the Rainbow 
Grill with new Galo routines. They will 
teach patrons between their regular shows. 
. . . Stuart and Lea are at the Beverly Hills 
Country Club, Cincinnati, Ohio. . . . En- 
rica and Novello are at the Hotel Adolphus, 
Dallas, Texas. . . . Georges and Jalna are 
back in town and have been working on sev- 
eral new Galo routines. ... The De Meran- 
villes are at the Brown Derby in Boston. . . . 
Raye and Naldi remain at New York’s swanky 
Rainbow: Room, . . . Cesar and Dorée sailed 
March 30 for Paris. . . . Freddy and Betty 
Roberts are now in Dublin, Ireland. .. . 
Janice Andrea is in Philadelphia. . . . Fawn 
and Jordan have had their contract at the St. 
Moritz extended indefinitely... . . Dawn 
and Darrow are at the Frolics Club, Chicago. 
. . . The Florios are working the night spots 


Knott and Towne, popular dance team 


routines and an adequate wardrobe, there naturally comes the ques- 
tion, “where are we going to use this equipment?” Engagements be- 
come the paramount consideration. But how to get them? 

Of course the only way to get engagements is to give auditions—audi- 
tion, if necessary, until the soles of your shoes are worn through, but give 
them generously and gladly for you never know when something may 
come of a chance showing. A team was recently booked into one of New 
York’s smartest hotels as a result of an andition they gave in one of the 
night clubs, although the manager had told them he could give no imme- 
diate assurance. The team agreed to show their work so that he would 
have them in mind when an opportunity to use them presented itself . . 
and that very night there happened to be a scout for the Hotel 


fp FTER a young team has spent considerable money in obtaining 
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. . Nadine and 
Girardo are at the Raleigh Hotel, Washington, 
Wardel and Dade are at Sans 
Souci, Havanna, Cuba... . Kay, Katch and 
Kay are back in town working on a new Galo 


in and around Cleveland. . 


routine. . DeAngelo and Porter are now 
in Miami, Florida. . . . Britt and Young 
just closed at the smart Evergreen Casino, 
Philadelphia, to open at the New Bedford 
Hotel, Bedford, Mass. . . . Garron and Ben- 
nett are at Chicago’s Bismarck Hotel. . . . 
Scott and Douglas are at the Westminster Ho- 
tel, Boston. . . . Temple and Jaren are ap- 
pearing at the Show Bar on Long Island. 
; . Craig and Cassandra are taking a new 
Galo routine while working at Donaghue’s in 
New Jersey. . . . Ruvel and Marcea, the 
1938 Harvest Moon winners, are at Jimmy 
Kellv’s, New York. 


* 

FRED LE QUORNE reports: Joe and Betty 
Lee opened March 28 in Pittsburgh for an in- 
definite engagement. . . Fred Le Quorne 
Dance Octette opened March 24 at the Boston 
Theatre. The act, comprised of four teams, 
does ballroom dancing in group formation. 


_ Features are Billy and Edith Hersey, Eddie 
Barry and Patricia Gale, Kenneth and Denise, 


and Jahny and Johnny. Following their Bos- 


- ton engagement thev will appear in a chain of 


the better hotels. . . . Florence and Alvarez 
opened at the Ambassador Hotel, following 
Holland and Hart. Gomez, of Gomez and 
Winona, who has been laid up with a sprained 
arm, is back in the studio again rehearsing 
for a very near opening. . . . Jeannette and 
Kalan closed at the Penthouse in Baltimore. 
. ... Manor and Mignon just returned from 
the Raleigh Hotel, Washington, D. C. ... 
Byrnes and Swanson are now appearing at the 
Piccadilly Hotel, London, England. 


GOWER and JEANNE, known on the Pa- 
cific Coast as Jeanne Tyler and Gower Cham- 
pion, are holding the spotlight at the Sert 
Room of the Waldorf-Astoria. 

HOLLAND and HART are among the 
American teams now having tremendous suc- 
cess in Europe. They are scheduled to open 
at Dorchester House in London in May. 
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HARRIS 
CLAIRE 
and 


SHANNON 


_VELOZ and YOLANDA have left the Per- 
sian Room of Manhattan's ultra-smart Plaza 
Hotel. They return to Chicago to open July 6 
at the Palmer House, scene of their first tri- 
umphs. Aside from dancing, their hobby is 
horses (and that’s not intended as a pun!). 
They own two race horses which will be run 
at the first Belmont meet this season. Veo is 
the name of the colt and the filly is named 
V'eolanda. 

MANYA, of the team MANYA and ZA- 
NETTE, also makes horse-racing her hobby. 
She owns three race horses which recently 
ran at the Florida meet. 
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Code of Terpsichore 


by CARLO BLASIS 


W orld’s supreme authority upon the Ballet. 


With Notes by ALFONSO JOSEPHS SHEAFE 


First installment appeared in the Nov. 1936 AMERICAN DANCER 


(Continued from last month) 


A battement or beating, is a simple move- 
ment of the leg which does not receive spe- 
cific time in the music, or contain a change 
of weight. 

A temps or count is a movement which 
receives specific time, but does not contain 
a change of weight. 

A pas or step is a movement which re- 
ceives specific time, and contains one or 
more changes of weight. 

It is probable that this classification was 
made subsequent to Blasis’ time. 

A. J. S. 


OF THE LEssON 

The combination of elementary exercises, 
and of the principal steps of dancing is what 
is usually termed the lesson. 

The learner first exercises himself in bend- 
ing his knees in all the positions, in the prac- 
tice of grands et petits battements, the ronds- 
de-jambes on. the ground and in the air, the 
petits battements on the. instep, etc. Afterwards 
come the tems de courante simples et com- 
poses, the coupes a la premiere, a la seconde, 
et composes, the attitudes, the grands ronds- 


de-jambes, tems de chaccone, the grands fou-— 


ettes, facing and revolving, the guart-de-tour, 
the pas de Bourree, and the various move- 
ments of different kinds of pirougttes. These 
exercises tend to form a good dancer, and 
afford him means of obtaining success. The 
lesson concludes by the practice of pirouettes, 
of tems terre-a-terre, and of tems de vigueur. 

But after the pupil is enabled to perform all 
the exercises which the lesson comprehends, 
he does not yet attain that end which he in 
the beginning hoped to reach. To become a 
finished dancer he must divest himself of 
that schoolboy appearance which necessarily 
hangs about him, and by his boldness and 
ease of execution, at length show that he is 
master of his art. Let his whole attention be 
then directed to delight his beholders by the 
elegance of his positions, the gracefulness of 
his movements, the expressive animation of 
his features, and by a pleasing abandon dif- 
fused throughout his whole performance. 
These qualities constitute a truly finished 
dancer, and, with them, he is certain of en- 
rapturing all who behold him. | 

GAIT 

A graceful manner of walking on the stage 
is of much importance to a dancer, although 
a number of our artistseneglect it, both in 
moments of repose and in presenting them- 
selves to the public for the execution of a 
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pas, which is a serious defect, as it, in the 
first place, offends the eye, and, secondly, de- 
prives the performance of its pleasing illusion. 
A good style of walking is very useful, for 
in that consists one of the first qualities that 
dancing imparts, which is a graceful carriage. 
Let your legs be well extended in their move- 
ments or steps, and your thighs turned per- 
fectly outwards; all the lower parts of your 
legs will then be turned in the same manner. 
Your steps should be no longer than the 
length of one of your feet. Avoid stiffness in 
their motions, which must be neither too slow 
nor too quick; as both extremes are equally 
unpleasing. Do not separate your legs from 
each other sideways. Carry your head upright 
and your waist steadily; by which means your 
body is kept in an elegant position. Let your 
breast: project a little, and your arms fall 
naturally on each side. 
PART THE THIRD 
On PANTOMIME, AND THE STUDIES NECESSARY 
FOR A PANTOMIMIC PERFORMER 
atto degli occhi e delle mebra.” 
(Le Tasse.) 
arte ingenieux 
De peinture la parole et de parlor aux 
yeux.” (Breboeuf.) 
Having frequently reflected on Ballets, and 
the usual method of composing them, it has as 


frequently occurred to me that the prevailing 


defects might be separated from them; and 
that, by enlarging the pantomimic department 
of them, and by improving the _ incidental 
dancing, they might be advanced to something 
like perfection. 

Pantomime is, undoubtedly, the very sou 
and support of the Ballet. The art of gesture 
possesses powers capable of raising an interest 
unknown to the generality of artists; and it is 
to the slight attention paid to this department, 


and to a want of useful information in com- 


posers, that must be attributed the glaring 
imperfections that prevail throughout the 
greater part of those pieces improperly styled 
ballets, which, however, are continually per- 
formed at theatres of the first rank. 

Gesture is the earliest sort of language 
which man acquires from nature. Children 
and savages make use of it for the purpose of 
supplying their wants. It is a means of com- 
municating the ideas and sentiments of those 
who talk different languages, and is, in fact, a 
resource for such unfortunate beings as are 


deprived of the faculties of hearing and 


speaking. 


FIGURE 68 


What a subject, then, for exciting an in- 
terest in this imitative art, and for its culti- 
vation! 

“Pantomime,” says a great master of the 
Fine Arts, “expresses with rapidity the move- 
ments of the soul: it is the language of all 
nations, of all ages, and of all occasions: it 
portrays, more perfectly even than speech it- 
self, extreme grief or excessive joy!” 


The ardent mind of Didelot knew how to 
appreciate this natural expression, and he 
lavished upon it all due eulogium. 

The following beautiful lines will, per- 
haps, convey a still clearer idea of the impor- 
tance of our subject: 

“Negli occhi, ove il sembiante piu si ficca.” 

Dante.) 

“E cio che lingua esprimer ben no puote, 

Muta eloquenza ne’ suot gesti espresse.” 

Le Tasse.) 

“Words (when the poet would your soul 
engage) 

Are the mere garnish of an idle stage. 

When Passion rages, Eloquence is mean; 

Gestures and looks best speak the moving 

scene.” | 
(Prologue to “Busiris”—Young.) 
“His rude expression and untutor'd airs, 
ee pow’r of language, will un- 
0 
The form of beauty, smiling at his heart; 
How lovely! how commanding!” 
(Akenside.) 

Independently of the natural gestures, it is 
known that the figurative and symbolical lan- 
guage of motions, composed of regulated signs, 
or signs of intelligence, is sometimes more 
striking than the slower and systematic lan- 
guage of words. It derives its origin from 
Pantomime. The Oriental nations have adopt- 
ed it, and are greatly attached to it. Their 
imagination ardently availed itself of this 
mode of expression, that is, by an imagery of 
things; and hence arises also their partiality 
for a picturesque style. | 

It was from reflections like these, so favor- 
able to the Art of Pantomime, that I studied 
the science of composing Ballets, and, estab- 
lishing more precise and exact rules for con- 
ducting them, consulting on such a subject the 
rules both of art and taste. 

“Art furnishes rules, and taste exceptions; 
taste discovers to us on what occasions art 
ought to be subservient, and when, in turn, 
the latter should submit.” 

(Montesquieu. ) 

“Man has three means of expressing his 
ideas andfeelings; by speech, tone of voice, 
and gesture. By gestures we understand those 
exterior movements and attitudes of the body 
which relate to the inward operations of the 
mind. “Gestus,” says Cicero, “est conformatio 
quaendam et figura totius oris et corporis.” 


“I name speech first because we generally 
pay more attention to it than to the two 
others; which latter, however, possess many 
advantages over the former. Our tone of 
voice and gesture are of a more natural and 
extensive use; for by them we supply every 
deficiency in speech. By gesture we present to 
the eyes all that we cannot express to the 
ears; it is a universal interpreter that follows 
us to the very extremities of the globe, and 
makes us intelligible to the most uncivilized 
hordes. It is understood even by animals. 
Speech is the language of reason; it convinces 
our minds; tones and gestures form a senti- 
mental discourse that moves the heart. Speech 
can only give utterance to our passions by 
means of reflection through their relative 
ideas. Voice and gesture convey them to those 
we address, in an immediate and direct man- 
ner. In short, speech, or rather the words 
which compose it, is an artificial institution, 
formed and agreed upon between men for a 
more distinct reciprocal communication of 
their ideas; whilst gestures and the tone of 
voice are, I may say, the dictionary of simple 
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nature; they are a language innate in us, and 
serve to exhibit all that concerns our wants 
and the preservation of our existence; for 
which reason, they are rapid, expressive and 
energetic. Such a language, of which the 
terms are rather those of nature than of culti- 
vation, cannot but be an inexhaustible source 
to an art whose object is to move the deepest 
sensations of the soul.” 
(Le Batteur.) 


These lines speak sufficiently in favor of 
Pantomime, and may serve for an introduction 
to the lessons of the performer. 

Gestures are of two kinds, natural and artt- 
ficial. The first are in our nature—we are 
born with them; they are the outward signs of 
all that passes within us. The latter we de- 
rive from art; they express, by imitation, all 
objects that are independent of ourselves. 

Natural gestures are the physical signs of 
our sentiments; artificial ones are the emblems 
of all that is without the moral world. Those 
of the former kind exhibit the emotions of 
love, sadness, anger, hatred, joy, fear, pleas- 
ure, despair, etc., and are what we may call 
the mechanical effects of our intellectual over 
our physical being. | 

Those of the latter sort serve to represent 
objects, as a warrior, old age, a child, a tem- 
ple, a ship, arms, robes, etc.; they can also 
describe a storm, a fallen edifice, a fight, a 
death, etc. 


There is another class of gestures termed, in 


Pantomime, gestures of convention, which are 
often necessary to cast a light on some obscure 
parts of its performance. These gestures of 
convention, which art has created and custom 
established, paint those things that we cannot 
perfectly understand but with the assistance of 
our imagination; and all events of which the 
extent and multiplicity cannot be represented 
by one person only. Such are, for instance, a 
festival, a wedding, a coronation, the imita- 
tion of a father, a husband, a son, the indica- 
tion of power, slavery, revolt, etc. all of 
which cannot be clearly understood but by 
gestures of convention. 

The spectator soons learns their meaning 

from theatrical habit; besides, they always 
bear some kind of analogy to the things they 
represent which makes them sufficiently intelli- 
gible; they are, indeed, a sort of symbolic 
signs. 
From what we read of the ancient Panto- 
mimes, it seems evident that they had a great 
variety of gestures, both of art and of con- 
vention or agreement, since we are told that 
they could express past and future time, and 
even abstract ideas. 

An ancient writer speaks of a trial of skill 
between Roscius and Cicero, in which these 
two celebrated men were to express the same 
things by different means,—the orator by his 
speech, the player by his gestures. It does not 
appear that Roscius gained the victory over 
his rival, neither is he to be considered as 
vanquished, for he conceived so high an idea 
of his own art from this trial that he imme- 
diately wrote a work on gesticulation which 
he therein placed on a level with eloquence 
itself. A greater proof cannot be brought for- 


ward in favor of the perfection of ancient 
mimicry. 
Note. Roscius and Esopus were the two 


greatest actors that Rome ever possessed, 


the first in the comic line, the second in the | 


tragic. They gave lessons on declamation 
to Cicero, who always honored them with 
his esteem and friendship. Horace also 
mentions these two performers; — “Quae 
gravis Esopus, quae doctus Roscius egit.” 


Among the ancients, the name of Mimes 
Was originally given to those dialogues which 
were founded upon their habits and morals. 
These dialogues were spoken by men, and, 
when necessary, by women also. The best 
compositions of the kind were those of Soph- 
ron, who lived before Plato, and those of 
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Xenarchus, and those of Publius Sirus, a 
Roman. | 

Laberius, Philistion, Lantulus and Marulus 
shone also in this class of comedy, which was 
very similar to the “Atellanes’ formerly rep- 
resented at Averso. 
termed mimographers, from the Greek words 
“mimos,’ an imitator, and “grapho,” I write. 
The name of mime was afterwards given to 
those performers who imitated, by their ges- 
tures only, what was spoken by the Aistriones 
or comedians and singers, or declaimers, both 
in tragedy and comedy. (Anciently, declama- 
tion was a species of recitative.) These per- 
formers, in the sequel degenerating into 
frivolity, bombast, and indecency, were mere- 
ly regarded as buffoons and jugglers. The 
men were treated with the utmost contempt, 
and the women regarded only as concubines 
and prostitutes. 

Nore. About this time Rome had fallen 
into so much licentiousness that the players 
publicly performed the “Adultery of Mars 
and Venus” with the most obscene gestures 
and particularities. Suetonius tells us that 
under the reign of Nero the infamous 
“Loves of Pasiphae” were frequently rep- 
resented on the stage, and in so natural a 
manner that many believed the real scene 
was passing before them;—“Functam Pasi- 
phaén dictaeo credite tauro Vidimus, accepit 
fabula prisca fidem.” (Mariial.) 


~ 
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Some time afterwards, two celebrated actors 
in the reign of Augustus gave the art of 
mimicry a new birth which they brought to 
much perfection and distinction. It was under 
these skilful hands that it acquired a splendor 
and importance unknown even to the brilliant 
aes of Greece. Their dexterity in represent- 
ing sentiment by gesture being at length 
astonishing. 

Nore. It may be here remarked that 
both mimes and pantomimes were anciently 
emploved in the dance, with this difference, 
however, that the mimes, by indecent mo- 
tions and obscene gesticulations, described 
vile and ignoble characters only, while, on 
the contrarry, pantomimes described every 
species of personification; the actions of the 
base, and the deeds of the illustrious; great 
captains, heroes, and even Gods, (See Ger- 
jo Vossius, Jstit. Poet. lib. 2, cap xxx. sec. 
3 et §.) 

The Romans gave the name of pantomimes 
—from the greek “pantos,” all, and “mimeo- 
mai,’ to counterfeit—to those performers who 
expressed all kinds of things by means of ges- 
tures. The arts of pantomime and dancing 
were afterwards called’ saltatio. The word 
tripudium was also used to signify dancing. 
The Greeks termed both, when united, orches- 
tica. (See the l@arned dissertation of Dr. 
Zulatti. ) 

Lucian, in, his celebrated “Dialogue upon 
Dancing,” raised the art to much dignity, by 
presenting it in its true light. He pointed out 
its utility; the many advantages derived from 
it; presented all the charms with which it 
abounds, and confirmed the judgment of those 
who decreed it an equal rank with tragedy 
and comedy. 

Scipion Maffai very erroneously believed 
that Lucian was merely railing, according to 
his usual way, when he, in his work, gave a 
certain character of importance to dancing, 
and set a high value on the talent of the per- 
former. His motive for writing on pantomimic 
representations cannot in any way be suspect- 
ed; his ideas of it seem the same throughout; 
he nowhere contradicts himself; besides, he is 
not the only author that speaks with enthusi- 
asm on these ancient spectacles. The illustri- 
ous Veronese, it is true, does not appear to 
have bestowed much thought upon this sub- 
ject; but it is no less true that dancing, pan- 
tomime, and ballets were, in his time, very 
far from that degree of perfection to which 
they have since been. carried both in France 
and Italy. What we are told of the ancients 
surprises us, but we have discovered many 
things that might have astonished them. 

Let us only require that which is reasonable 
and natural to make a pantomime truly inter- 
esting and agreeable. Let us go no further; if 
we exceed those limits which art and good 
sense appoint, our efforts will unquestionably 
be fruitless. 

The outward motions of the body are effect- 
ed by the influence of the inward operations 
of the mind. All gestures that indicate in a 
clear and striking manner the objects to which 


they refer, never fail of meeting with ap- 


plause at a theatre. Beware, therefore, of 
making use of any that are trivial or ignoble; 
copy the best models, but improve, if possible, 
on them in your imitation. 

M. Gioia, among other philosophers, ob- 
serves: “I sentimenti da communicarsi o 
Aguardon oggette’ estreni presenti o lontani,” 
etc. 

Nore. Sentiments, mutually communicat- 
ed, have a reference either to present or 

distant objects; or, they relate to internal 
sensations. When the object is present the 
eyes are turned to it, while the staff or 
finger points it out; the body either ap- 
proaches or shrinks from it; thus forming a 
kind of dictionary of this mute language. 
Signs made in this manner may be termed 
indicative. 
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Never has so much attention been focussed 
on Washington by the American people as at 
the present time. Numerous bills have been 
presented during the present session of Con- 
gress some of which, if passed, would affect 
every citizen of the United States. For the 
first time dance teachers have had to give 
their attention to Washington in regard to the 
proposed Coffee-Pepper Bill which would cre- 
ate a Bureau of Fine Arts—under which 
Dance and its allied arts are included. The 
bill has caused considerable consternation 
among the dance teacher profession, for it 
contains a threat, if passed, of the Govern- 
ment going into the dancing business as the 
“Teaching” of the arts is provided for as well 
-as the protection of artists be they amateur or 
professional. 

The Dancing Masters of America has ap- 
pealed to its members as to their viewpoints 
in the matter—has sent by mail copies of the 
bill, reports of activities of committee of in- 
vestigation and has carried on a mail vote of 
its membership as to the approval or disap- 
proval of the bill. Over 90% have sent in 
votes of disapproval. Several of the afhliated 
clubs have had meetings and have sent pro- 
tests to\Congressmen and Senators. Individual 
members have sent in telegrams and letters 
of protest. Mr. Leroy Thayer of Washington, 
Ist vice-president, has been authorized by 
‘President Montie Beach to represent the D. M. 
of A. at Washington. 

Telegram sent by Mrs. Beach, to Lerov 
Thaver, Washington, D. C.: 

This message authorizes you to represent 
Dancing Masters of America in handling Bu- 
reau of Fine Arts Bill. I have wired Texas 
Senator Morris Sheppard, Tom Connelly and 
Albert Thomas to fight bill. Confer with 
them. Signed Montie Beach, President. 

Mrs. Beach sent the following telegram to 
Tom Connelly, Morris Sheppard and Albert 
Thomas, Senators and Representatives from 
her state (Texas): 

_ As President of Dancing Masters of Amer- 
tca, I request you to fight Bureau of Fine Arts 
bill as being haar to the best interest of 
all legitimate dancing teachers. Please give 


this your earnest consideration. Signed Montie 


Beach. 
In reply the following letters and telegrams 
were sent to Mrs. Beach: 


(Letter ) 


My dear Mrs. Beach: Many thanks for your 
thoughtful telegram of Feb. 28th concerning 
the Bureau of Fine Arts Bill. This bill has 
mot reached the floor of the House. When it 
does, I shall be glad to consider same in the 
light of your suggestions. 

I think I understand your point of view. 


As I recall, we discussed it at some length 


when you were here. I greatly appreciate 
hearing from you, and shall attempt to an- 


alyze the bill with your views in mind. 
It,1s quite doubtful, in my humble judq- 
ment—awlether the bill will be given any seri- 


ous consideration. 
With highest personal regards, I am, Sin- 
cerely yours, Albert Thomas. 


(Telegram) 

Telegram received. Should measure be 
brought up on floor of Senate, shall give 
earnest attention bearing in mind your views. 
Tom Connelly. | 


(Telegram) 
Telegram regarding Bureau Fine Arts Bill 


received and matter is having my careful 


study and attention. Morris Sheppard. 


AD. M. of A. official protest has been sent 
to Senator Elbert D. Thomas, Chairman of 
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Affiliated Clubs 


by WALTER U. SOBY 


the Education and Labor committee by Secre- 
tary Soby—and also to all Conn. Representa- 
tives and Senators. The following letter, re- 
ceived by Senator Francis Maloney, Connec- 
ticut, from Senator Elbert D. Thomas, shows 
the D. M. of A. is obtaining the attention of 
the proper representatives at Washington in 
reference to the bill. 
Dear Senator Maloney: 

This is in response to your letter of March 


8, concerning a letter written to me by Mr. 


Walter U. Soby, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Dancing Masters of America, Inc., 553 Farm- 
ington Ave., Hartford, Conn., expressing his 
opposition to S. 3296, a bill which is being 
considered by a subcommittee of the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee of which Senator 
Pepper is Chairman. It is my pleasure to in- 
form you that the views of Mr. Soby will be 
called to the attention of the members of the 
Education and Labor Committee whenever 
this bill comes before them for consideration. 
Siqned Elbert D. Thomas, chairman. 

The Federal Arts Committee of New York 
who are responsible for the drafting of the 
bill held a meeting at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, March 21, 1938. The meeting was held 
for the purpose of reorganizing the committee. 
This has become necessary due to the opposi- 
tion raised not only by dance teachers, but 
musicians, painters, sculptors, architects, etc. 
Mr. Ravmond Bott, Past President of the D. 
M. of A. attended the meeting and has sub- 
mitted the following report: 

At the suggestion of Mr. Soby, I attended 
the reorganization meeting of the Federal 
Arts Committee at the Astor Hotel today. It 
was an important meeting and was conducted 
bv Burgess Meredith, who made a lengthy 
report and discussed his work with the Fed- 
eral Arts Committee, and also his contacts 
with the committees of the House and Senate. 
While no one spoke in opposition, I question 


whether anvone besides mvself was present 


who was opposed, and I said less than noth- 
ing. They covered the controversy with Dr. 
Damrosch, Lawrence Tibbett and many 
others, and appointed committees to pull them 
back into line. The chief objection that they 
have had to overcome is that part of the bill 
wherein the trade union ahd labor organiza- 


tions would have the controlling vote in sug- 
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gesting a Commissioner and Regional Direc- 
tors. This they have definitely left out of the 
bill, and if it would finally be enacted into 
law, the appointment of the Commissioner or 
Secretary of the Federal Arts Project would 
be left to the discretion of the President. The 
clerical hire, etc., would come under Civil 
Service. 

They specifically mentioned that the per- 
sonnel of the present Federal Theatre and 
other projects under W.P.A. would not be car- 
ried over, but only the continuation of any 
projects that have become semi-permanent. 

They have had considerable opposition 
from the architects and one of the points that 
the architects have made that they will have 
to consider, is that government building proj- 
ects cannot be supported under this Bureau 
of Fine Arts, the thought being that they are 
interfering too much with free enterprise. 
Naturally, the fundamental thought underly- 
ing the opposition to the bill is that all of the | 
work planned under this Bureau would be 
paralleling established schools in all of the 
arts. 

For the readers’ information: Dr. Walter 
Damrosch appeared at the hearing at Wash- 
ington and made a strong protest against the 
bill. Lawrence Tibbett, who was listed as 
Chairman of the Federal Arts Committee, has 
recently requested that his name be with- 
drawn. Ruth St. Denis was named Chairman 
of the Dance Committee, and she likewise has 
requested the withdrawal of her name. 

Further Comment 

It is reported that the Coffee-Pepper Bill 
is to be rewritten. There will certainly have 
to be many changes when it is rewritten due 
to the opposition raised by the various cul- 
tural arts. There are of course groups of art- 
ists in different lines who are desirous of see- 
ing some kind of Fine Arts bill pass through 
Congress. As for the dance teachers, it will 
depend on how much opposition is made so 
that any kind of bill of this sort will not pass 
through the Legislature. We further hope that 
whatever does happen that it will not pass 
this session of Congress, thereby giving us 
time to have the bill adjusted so as to protect 
the dance teachers if such a bill finally does 
become a law. 

New Affiliated Club 

The application for afhliation with the D. 
M. of A. of the Tennnessee, Arkansas and 
Mississippi Dance Teachers Association has 
been received. When the application is favor- 
ably voted upon by the National and Club 
Delegate Directors, the Tennessee group will 
be known as Affhliated Club No. 23—with the 


Members of the Western New York State Council of Dancing Masters who attended the 
Mid-W inter Convention in Rochester, February 13 
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D. M. of A. The new club was organized in 
February and has 31 members, but several 
more teachers are planning on joining at the 
April 10 meeting, which will be held at the 
Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 

Their Charter will be closed at this meet- 
ing. They are to hold an all day Normal 
Course and a business meeting. 

The officers of the club are Miss Gladys 
Reeves, President; W. F. McLaughlin, 1st 
Vice-President; Mrs. Alena B. McDonald, 
2nd Vice-President; Mrs. W. M. Smith, Sec- 
retary; Mrs. W. H. Smythe, Treasurer. 


Washington Club No. 17 


On March 20, the Dancing Teachers Club 
of Maryland, Virginia and Washington, D. 
C., held a very successful meeting at the stu- 
dio ef Miss Julia Mildred Harper in Rich- 
mond, Virginia. Miss Ruth Eleanor Howard, 
Editor of THE AMERICAN DANCER MAGAZINE, 
attended the meeting and gave a very inter- 
esting talk. The teaching program included 
Marian Venable, Character; Adelaide Court- 
ney, Tap; Miriam Prettyman and Calvin 
Myers of the Thayer Studios, Ballroom. After 
the business meeting Miss Harper and her 
charming mother, Mrs.- Irene Harper, served 
the mémbers refreshments. The next meeting 
will be held at the Leroy H. Thayer Studios, 
Washington, D. C., June 19. 

Boston Club Again Makes Record 

The Dancing Teachers Club of Boston No. 
7 have their entire membership in good stand- 
ing in the D. M. of A. This is the fourth 
consecutive year that the Boston Club has 
made this fine record. Their Club also has 
the largest membership of any club in the 
D. M. of A. and credit is due their secre- 
tary, Miss Hazel Boone for the prompt col- 
lection of dues from 109 members. Miss Jean 
S. Page of Allston, Mass., joined the Club 
in March. The election of officers took place 
in February and all of the 1937 officers were 
reelected. They are to take office again in 
April. The last meeting for the season will 
be held Sunday, April 24, 1938 (the fourth 
Sunday instead of the third on account of 


Easter). Bill Robinson gave a group of Bos- 


ton Club members a lesson in the “Scrunch” 
March 29 at Miss Boone’s Studio. Announce- 
ment of the Annual Convention of the Bos- 


ton Club had been made. It will be held at. 


the Hotel Bradford, September 6 to the 9th. 
Miss Hazel Boone is Chairman for the Con- 


vention. 


Michigan Club No. 4 


“Fhe Dancing Masters of Michigan, Affili- 
ated Club:No. 4, held their Annual Spring 
Normal School at the Book Cadillac Hotel, 
Detroit, Michigan, on Sunday, March 27, 
1938. It was a six hour program and the 
faculty for the day included Fran Scanlan, 
Tap teacher; Berenice Holmes, Ballet; Don- 
ald Sawyer, Ballroom, and Phil Osterhouse, 
Novelty Recital Dance. The meeting closed 
with a banquet. Jack Frost, treasurer of the 
Club, reports “the Spring Normal School was 
the best ever. About 70 teachers attended and 
the work presented by the faculty was ex- 
cellent.” 


Western New York State Club No. 8 


Miss Dorothy Turner, Secretary, makes the 
following report: The Western New York 
State Council of Dancing Masters, Inc., Affili- 
ated Club No. 8, held their mid-winter con- 
vention, February 13, at the studio of Gladys 
Bliss, 107 So. Clinton, Rochester, N. Y. The 
Del-Wrights of Oshkosh, Wisc., gave a five 
hour program in tap, ballet, acrobatic and 
ballroom routines. There were 39 members 
present and the meeting was a very successful 
one. 
AMERICAN DANCER MAGAZINE. At this meet- 
ing Mrs. Arthur ‘Funk of Buffalo, N. Y., and 
Mr. Joseph McKague of Rochester, N. Y., 
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A group picture was taken for THE 


were elected to honorary membership in the 
Council. 
Connecticut Club No. 18 

The regular meeting of the Dancing Teach- 
ers’ Club of Connecticut, Inc., was held at 
Walter U. Soby’s Studio, Hartford, March 
20. The program for the afternoon was 
Tap by John W. Tye, Ballet by Florence M. 
Greenland, Ballet and Tap Combination by 
Flora E. Benjamin, and Ballroom by Sarah 
S. Estlow. The club voted not to hold a meet- 
ing in April, but plans are being made for 
an all-day session to be held on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 25th, at the K. of C. Hall, Hartford, 
Conn. Sarah Estlow is Chairman of the com- 
mittee. Mme. Annette, President, presided at 
the Business Meeting and two new members 
were admitted to the club, William Donavan, 
of Middletown, and Mildred Gorrington, of 
Stamford. Mme. Annette was given authority 
to appoint a Delegate Director for the D. M. 
of A. Convention. 


Wisconsin Club No. 12 

Adele Artinian, Treasurer of the Dancing 
Masters of Wisconsin Afhliated Club No. 12, 
reports that they had a very successful meet- 
ing, March 20, at the Plankington Hotel, Mil- 
waukee. A banquet was held with a floor 
show presented by pupils of the members. 
The Coffee-Pepper Bill was discussed at their 
business meeting and much opposition to the 
bill was expressed by the members. 


South Texas Club No. 3 


The March meeting of the South Texas 
Association of Dancing Teachers was held at 
the Buccaneer Hotel, Galveston, Sunday, 
March 27. 


California Club No. 13 

Mrs. Agnes Williams, Publicity Chairman, 
reports: The California Association Teachers 
of Dancing, Club No. 13, held the March 
meeting at Wyatt Sisters Studio, San Fran- 
cisco. There were demonstrations of ballet by 
Thyrza Hunt, tap by Dorothy De Vere and 
ballroom by Julio Ramaciotti. At the meet- 
ing the Coffee Bill was widely discussed and 
a wire protesting against the bill as it now 
stands was sent to our Congressman by the 
Association and each member individually is 
sending a wire. It was also decided to call a 
mass meeting and open forum of all teachers 


of dance, music, and voice at the MacFarland 


Joy Studio, San Francisco, March 20, for fur- 
ther discussion of the bill. On March 5 we 
gave a formal dance for members and their 
friends at Marion Belle White Studio, San 
Francisco, for the purpose of raising funds 
for our convention. The party was a big suc- 
cess. The next activity will be a membership 
tea and open house to which eligible non- 
members will be invited. The tea will be held 
at MacFarland Joy Studio, San Francisco, and 
will be preceded by three hours of instruction. 
Dorothy Devere, Tap; Lodena Edgecombe, 
Ballet, and Marion Belle White, Ballroom. 


Florida Club No. 2 

The Florida Society of Teachers of Danc- 
ing held their first meeting of 1938 March 13 
in Orlando at the Orange Court Hotel. There 
were 19 members present. Mrs. Grace A. 
Thomas, newly elected president, presided. 
Mrs. Thomas appointed Miss Kent McCord 
and Miss Zena Morrell on the Publicity Com- 
mittee. Miss Ella Mae Holder was appointed 
genéral chairman of the Program Committee. 
“The teachers are very much interested in the 
camp plans for the D. M. of A. The plan 
seems to be to rent a camp, not buy one. The 
camp in mind is near Albany, N. ¥., and 
seems to be a well fitted camp-site. We are 
very much against the Bureau of Fine Arts 
Bill. It was voted that the D. M. of A. be 
given full authority to act for the Florida 
Society. Mme. Mascot Moskovina taught Toe 
Bar Work and Toe Dance. Joycelyn Manville 
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@ NEW YORK, N. Y.—Bill Meeker and 
Alma Morgan of the Donald, Sawyer Studios 
introduced the Cherry Hop at’ Sherry’s for the 
Skidmore Alumni Clubs of New York, New 
Jersey, Westchester and Long Island, April 


2nd. Mr. Sawyer himself was Master of Cere- 


monies at the affair. 
e. 


Jack Dayton is leaving Cliff Ferre to teach 
in his place at the New York studio this sum- 
mer, while Mr. Dayton instructs for the 
D.M.A. in New Orleans. Mr. Ferre will assist 
during the rest of the summer and will pre- 
sent Mr. Dayton’s material while he is away. 

Adolph Blome has been engaged to teach 
the ballet for the Children’s Opera Company 
production of The Mountebanks. A cast of at 
least 75 children will be used in three ballet 
numbers. 

Boris Novikoff's Russian-American Ballet 
will present a program of three numbers at 
the Little Theatre of the Brooklyn Museum, 
April 24. 


® SCHENECTADY, N. Y.— Charlotte 
Carlton, protege of Gertrude Blanck, is now 
in New York studying with Mordkin. Her 
work was favorably commented upon by Rus- 


sel Markert and Johnny Mattison. 


SOUTH ORANGE, N. J.—The 
Turner School is busy preparing for their re- 
cital, to be held the third Friday in May. 
Professional students of the school appeared 
at the Maplewood Country Club for the four 
Service Clubs of South Orange and Maple- 
wood, and for Our Lady of Sorrows Church 
in South Orange, February 28. 


@ DENVILLE, N. J.—Edith Emmett’s pu- 
pils took part in the annual circus of Morris- 
town’s Y. M. C. A., where she conducts dance 
classes, March 24-26. The Duryea Studios, of 
which Miss Emmett is an associate, held a 
Washington's Birthday Dance at the Parc 
Vendome. Her pupil, Elizabeth Bandura, gave 
an exhibition of character and tap. 


@ BOSTON, Mass.—Adolph_ Robicheau 
will give dancing classes at Ogunquit, Me., 
this summer. 


ATTLEBORO, Mass.—Janet White pre-. 
sented Kiddieland Follies for the Murray 


‘Universalist Church, with thirty pupils par- 


ticipating. Miss White and her assistant, 
Marion Luther, judged the Prize Waltz at 
Hixon Hotel, February 20, for the North Attle- 
boro Athletic Association. 


@ NASHUA, N. H.—Abbie Tilsley pre- 
sented Impressions of Faust at a concert by 
the Concord Music Club at Memorial Parish 
House, February 16. Charlotte King, for nine 


Top: WILLA HILL, NELDA ROTHWELL MARY VIR- 
GINIA HARDING. BETTY JEAN STOREY, PEGGY 
SPRIESTBACH, BETTY LOU ERICKSON and EMMA 
LOU HALL of Studio, Moscow, 


idah 
Second row: GLORIA CANNAVO pu i of Elin T. 
Olson, Providence, R. |.: and ARTHUR SCHERMER- 
HORN, pupil of — and Gertrude Hallenbeck, 


N. Y. 
Third row: ROSIE GEOFROY, ballet pupil of Marie 
Pa'imer-Chizzola, Trinidad, B. W. |.; and DOLORES 
and JUNE DITTBERNER, pupils. Markasi, 
Mason Cit 
Bottom row, left to right: alin N WEBB, BILLIE BURKE 
KIMBLE, EVELYN DAVIDSON, HELEN’ MARIE CALD- 
WELL, JANET PICKETT, CLARA SIMON and SIS 
LOWERY, students of Mary Lou Gregory, Demopolis, 
a. 
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Beautifully colored sketches. Presenting numerous ideas 
for solos, ensembles, line numbers and stage novelties 
—remarkable value $1.00 the set. 


PATTERNS 


Glamorous costumes with that desired professional 
touch can only be achieved with Associated patterns 
—a pattern for every design in the set—simple direc- 
tions—yardage and hota requirements. An absolute 
necessity. 50c each. | 


SERVICE 


A : ae And by that we mean you can depend upon us to fill 
— a 2 j|. your orders promptly and accurately. You receive the 
: : as same intelligent attention by mail as you do in person. 


~ 


FABRICS 


of Distinction designed especially for the dance. Not 
only stunning in color effects — but embodying the 
beauty and grace in weave and texture that suits the 
dancer. Exciting color charts—enchanting new prints 
and sparkles. 


STROBLITE EFFECTS 


A startling surprise for your audience. They can't guess 
how you do it but they'll thril! with excitement. Use 
Stroblite treated fabrics to produce spectacular lumi- 


for years by the leading theatres of the country and 
hundreds of Dancing Schools. 


723 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 

() Enclosed find $1.00 for which please send me your 
new and enlarged edition of Associated’s 1938 
Colored Costume Sketches. 

[) Please register my name to receive your 1938 
Fabric Samples. 

C) Please send samples of Stroblite fabrics. 


nous stage effects. Stroblite has been used successfully ! ASSOCIATED FABRICS CORP., 


AVE NEW CITY No. of Date of Recital... 
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years a pupil of Miss Tilsley, has been doing 
night club work in New York for several 
months. 

@ ALLENTOWN, Pa.—Claire Miriam 
Leeds gave a lecture-demonstration of the 
modern dance with her concert group at the 
March meeting of the Green Room Club, 
Cedar Crest College, March 6. 

@® WASHINGTON, D. C.—Irma M. Baker 
opened a studio of dancing at Moose Lodge 
during February. 

@® WINCHESTER, Va.—Dorothy Ewing 
presented her advanced pupils at the George 
Washington Hotel, February 25, in a private 
performance to a limited audience. 

@® LOUISVILLE, Ky.—The Freiberg School 
produced Sunny Skies, a show in musical com- 
edy style, February 4 and 5 at the Scottish 
Rite Temple. 

@® ST. AUGUSTINE, Fla.—Bonita Rich- 
ardson presented a program, March 17, at 
St. Joseph’s Academy in the Convent Gar- 
dens; March 19 at the Lion’s Club Banquet 
oo and March 23 at the Purim 

all. 

@® TAMPA, Fla.—The McCord School is 
opening a branch in Seminole Heights, where 
dramatics and music will be taught in addi- 
tion to dancing. 


@ SOUTH BEND, Ind.—Marie A. Bucz- 
kowski spent some time teaching in Poland 
last year, and expects to go back there during 
the summer of next year. She was very pleased 
at the reception of her professional appear- 
ances in that country. 


@ FAIRMONT, W. Va.—Anne Stout, pupil 


Left to right: CLARA FLINT, DOROTHY PYLE 
HILL, MARGARET CONN, MARILYN FULGHA 


VIRGINIA WILL, HARRIETT HILL, ANN RUTLEY, JEAN 
and MARY ELLE 


GILLESPIE, in a revue of the Kathleen 


Brennan Studio, Daytona Beach, Florida 


of the Morgan Studio, danced recently for a 
fashion revue and will play Snow White in 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, to be 
given in June. 

YOUNGSTOWN, Ohio—Betty Jean 


Brown, pupil of Mathilde Fisher, danced on a 
program which the school arranged for the 
Visiting Officers of Co. H, National Guard, 
March 29, 


(Continued on page 38) 


Top row: Mary Lou HEsstink and Bese BurinGAME, pupils of Florence Hunting, Grand Rapids Mich.; Jo CLAtre STALNAKER and RUTH 
Oates, Toronto, Ont., Canada; EvetyN and LEONARDO, adagio pupils of Grace Bowman Jenkins, Decatur, Ill.; CHARLOTTE SIMON, who ts 


studying with Frank Hall, New York City 


Bottom row: RAMONA HAWKINS, pupil of the Ramona Studios, Charlesion, N. H., and Springfield, Vt.; Betty McCOoLt, student of Dorothea 
Oates, Toronto, Ont., Canada; CLAupiIA DrusHKke of Milwaukee, Wisc.; Dorotuy Harpy, member of the cast of Shubert’s “The Three 


Waltzes,” a former pupil of Charles Henkel and Miss Douglas Humphries, Newport News, Va. 
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D. M. of A. BULLETIN 


(Continued from page 31) 
demonstrated. Mme. Moskovina’s work was 
well received. Peggy Pierce, assistant of C. L. 
Ebsen, presented an Intermediate Tap Rou- 
tine. Miss Pierce’s work was very well re- 
ceived. Ella Mae Holder taught a Novelty 
Tap and Song Routine, Doin’ the Ducky 
Wuck. Miss Holder presented five of her 
young children in this number and the teach- 
ers were very enthusiastic about it. An open 
discussion on Ballroom Work took place. The 
new Cherry Hop was demonstrated by Helga 
Ebsen and old fashioned Square Dances were 


demonstrated. Children in all parts of Florida — 


are very interested in the old dances.” 


Jacqueline Dorminy Entertains Dancing 


Masters of North Carolina at Infor- 


mal Tea 

The Dancing Masters of North Carolina, 
Club No. 15, held a business meeting in Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., Sunday, March 13th, 1938, 
with Jacqueline Dorminy and Floretta Baylin 
as hostesses. Miss Dorminy planned a special 
program of work for the guests. Upon their 
arrival at two o'clock, a one hour class was 
offered in Ballet by Alexis Kerenoff of the 
Kerenoff Studios in Greensboro, N. C. Fol- 
lowing this, Miss Dorminy taught a group of 
Baby Dances for the pre-school age children. 
After the work, guests were invited into the 
Ballroom Studio where delicious punch and 
cakes were served. Floretta Baylin presided 
at the punch bowl, assisted by Miss Margaret 
Trivette, the Studio Secretary. Miss Louis N. 
Williams, president, called a meeting of the 
Grand Body. Special attention and prepara- 
tion was given to the State Contest which is 
to be held in Winston-Salem Easter Friday 
and Saturday. Since the contest which was 
held last year was such a splendid success, 
greater plans for a much larger attendance is 
expected this vear. The highlight of the day 
was a presentation of the Winston-Salem 
Civic Ballet under the direction of Jacqueline 
Dorminy. This Ballet, which boasts the larg- 
est group of adult Ballet Dancers in the state, 
did Chopiniana. The complete Ballet will be 
given at the Carolina Theater, March 23. 
Those dancing in the Ballet were: Alma 
Moore, Mildred Reece, Carolyn Salmons, 
Katherine Smith, Dorothy and Valeska Ful- 
ton, Jose Bledsoe, Virginia Hammons, Holas 
Swing, and Clyde Linville: Those who at- 
tended the meeting were: Louise N. Williams, 
A. Louise Williams, Sarah Price, Juanita 
Rios, Mr. Satterfield, Vera Allen, Alexis Ker- 
enoff, Josephine Baker, Margaret Wall, Mrs. 
W. E. Davis, Bill Davis, Billy Clower, Flor- 
etta Baylin, Jacquelin Dorminy, and Charlotte 


Holden. 
Cleveland Club No. 16 


Miss Larue C. Hope, secretary, reports: The 
Cleveland and Ohio Dancing Teachers Asso- 
ciation voted to extend and express their 
heartfelt sympathy to Leona Whisler in the 
recent loss of her husband. Miss Hope has 
been appointed Delegate for the D. M. of A. 
Convention, and W. D. Lynch appointed Al- 
ternate. 


Georgia Dancing Masters’ Association 
No. 22 : 


Jack Rand, secretary of the George Club 
No. 22, makes the following report: The 
Georgia Dancing Masters’ Association, Affli- 
ated Club No. 22, held a monthly meeting on 
March 6 at the Bernorace Studios in Macon, 
Ga. Bert Bertram of Augusta was elected 
D. M. of A. delegate-director. It was voted 
to hold the next meeting in Rome, Ga., at the 
Greystone ‘Hotel, April 10. Francis Rand and 
Edward Hurst, Jr. taught tap. S. Louis 
Domb instructed in ballroom dancing. D. M. 
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of A. certificates and pocket-cards were in- 


troduced to the rest of the gathering. Arthur 


Bertram, Jr., gave a talk on studio publicity 
and advertising layout. 

The significance of receiving a D. M. of 
A. charter was explained to the members by 
the president, who with suitable ceremony 
presented the charter to Anita Abbot, of Way- 
cross, Ga., the Charter-Bearer of the month. 
Under the plan, inaugurated by the Georgia 
club, the members take turn in alphabetical 
order to have possession of the charter for a 
month, during which time the possessor is 
known and honored as Charter-Bearer. 

Ruth St. Denis sent a very nice message to 
the assemblage. 

After the meeting a luncheon was served, 
and all enjoyed Southern dainties. The Mayor 
of Macon, who was out of town, sent a mes- 
sage through the Secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce, who addressed the meeting briefly 
and welcomed the gathering to the city. 


Secretary's Note: The Ga. Club has adopted 
some unique ideas. First, the lending of the 
D. M. of A. Charter for one month to each 
member has been instituted. Members will re- 
ceive the Charter in alphabetical order. They 
are to display it in their studios. 

For a membership drive the State has been 
divided into three sections, Northern, Central 


and Southern—three committees have been 


appointed. For the Northern Division the 
committee appointed is Helen Wilson, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; Rob Rounsaville, Rome, Ga.; 
Marion Rhyne, Athens, Ga. The Central 
Committee appointed is Marion Bailey Sprin- 
ger, Atlanta, Ga.; Jane Boyd, Atlanta, Ga.; 


S. Louis Domb, Atlanta, Ga. The Southern 


Committee appointed is Horace Herring, Ma- 
con, Ga.; Gertrude Williams, Savannah, Ga.; 
Anita Abbott, Waycross, Ga. Friendliness 
and helpfulness has been very strongly advo- 
cated in the Georgia Club. 

The following quotation was recently sent 
the members by President Bert Bertram: “Re- 
member: In our club we are anxious to help 
each other—that’s the reason for our being— 


so come to the meetings with the thought in 


mind that each member is there to help the 
other and in his heart is a desire to be of 
some service to his fellow member. Let’s all 
demonstrate that feeling of helpfulness, one to 
the other, at our next meeting, which really 
will be our first regular meeting. A splendid 
program has been arranged. Let's not forget, 
too, that we shall display our friendliness and 
helpfulness for fiftv-two weeks in the year. 
Make a point of visiting with each other. If 


making a trip, stop over and say ‘Hello’ to 


any member who is in anv town through 
which you pass.” Friendship in the Dance 
Teacher profession, especially among competi- 


tors in the same city or town, does not prevail 


evervwhere. There are many localities where 
the Georgia policy of urging more friendship 
among dance teachers would be a great bene- 
fit. If more groups of teachers would get to- 
gether, many petty jealousies would be over- 
come and a better feeling would be created 
all around. 


Affiliated Club No. 19 


The Heart of America Dance Association 
held a very successful meeting March 20 
with 39 members and assistants present. A 


. picture was made and sent to THE AMERICAN 


DANCER. 

The members present were all very enthusi- 
astic over. the way the dances were presented 
by Miss Edna McRae of Chicago, Mr. Ed- 
ward H. Fish of Omaha and Miss Arnett 
Anderson. Miss McRae presented five com- 
plete dances and won her way into the hearts 
of every member present with her pleasing 
personality and her clear and concise way of 
presenting her work. This is the first time 
Miss McRae has ever taught for a Dancing 


Teachers organization and we hope to have 
her with us again real soon. 

Hearty congratulations were extended to 
two of our members who were married De- 
cember 19th. Miss Velma Ruth and Mr. For- 
rest Shane. 

Miss Helen Sullivan was present again 
after an illness of nearly two months. 

‘The members present voted to write our 
Senators and Representatives opposing the 
passage of the Coffee-Pepper Bill collectively. 
as a body and also each member present is 
going to write a personal letter. 


ILLINOIS 


THEATRICAL 
SHOE CO. 


Manufacturers 
and Refailers 


15 East Washington St. | 
hicago 


Phone Dearborn 7154 
Room 911, Venetian Bldg. 


Gilanta 
TED SHAWN 


HIS MEN DANCERS 
esday — April 19 — 8:45 
"ERLANGER THEATRE 
ces: $2.75, $2.20, $1.65, $1.10, 55c 
Make reservations by mail and 
avoid disappointments 
Dance Concerts 
1251 Peachtree Street 


tlanta 


JOHN WELL NOAN FABER 


AUTHENTIC, FACSIMILE, CUSTOM 
MADE THEATRICAL PAPER HATS, ETC. 


Canes, Balloons, Wigs, Tamborines 
Send for 1938 Price List. 


239 West 42nd St. New York City 


For Sale — Slightly Used 
Dance Articles 


1 Drum, $20.00 value... $10.00 
1 Shoe Shine box, $5.95 yg maa 2.50 
1 Merry-Go-Round, ring 00 value . 
3 small Hurdies, $3.00 value. 


_ Marjorie Jeanne 
204 East Washington St., Muncie, indiana 


Broadway Style of 


SCENERY 


s toc from 
ECLIPSE ENTAL DEPT... inc. 
210-12 West 65th St., 
512 So. Wells St., Chicago, mM. 


CLASSIFIED 


Professional "Dance and Roller Skating Mats” 
Maple Hardwood, Portable, Roll-up, Made to 
Order Reasonably. G. L. MORRIS CORP, 
1740 E. 12th St. Cleveland, Ohio 


Announcement to Estab. Dancing School 
Available for season 1938-39 
Well-known ballet master with big reputation of 

many years standing. Incomparable in bal 
technique. Strong background in publicity. Write 
X, THE AMERICAN DANCER, personal atten- 
tion Miss Howard. 
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Manufacturers of 
SHORT-VAMP 
AND CORRECTIVE TOE SHOES 


KLINGWAY BALLETS 
Write for Catalog 


THEATRICAL 


SHOE CO. . 
209 SOUTH STATE ST. 
CHICAGO 


FOR YOUR RECITAL USI: | 


STROBLITE 


_ Spectacular Luminous Color Effects 
Always 
the 


Biggest 
Hit! 


‘Under U.Y. light 
Write for our Dancing School Special 


- In ordinary light 


When you say 


COSTUMES 
You say 


MARY LA BARBARA 
demand, last month's offer still 


156 Ww. 44h St. ON. Y. Cc. 


BRyant 9-5465 


D.T.B.A. BULLETIN 


by THOMAS PARSON 
Executive Secretary 

At its regular monthly meeting, held Sun- 
day, March 27, at the Hotel Park Central in 
New York, the membership of the D. T. B. A. 
unanimously approved a new and stringent 
Code of Ethics and Advertising Rules and 
Regulations. The rule suggested last year by 
the Association to the larger newspapers in 
New York, and put into effect by them, was 
included in the new code. It reads as follows: 

“A member of this Association shall 

not print or publish, nor cause to be 

- printed or published in any form what- 

soever the price of lessons, in- 

struction, or courses of lessons or in- 

struction, unless the amount of time and | 
tvpe of lesson is also stated.” 

Immediately following the acceptance of the 
new code the Association went on record as 
being in favor of a complete elimination of 
the mention of prices of dance lessons in 
newspapers in the Metropolitan area of New 
York City. Several newspapers have already 
expressed a desire that something be done to 
clean up their columns of a condition bor- 
dering closely on a price war among certain 
dance schools in New York. Several schools, 


themselves, are working together on a plan | 


to rectify the damage already done in quot- 
ing misleading prices. 


During the demonstration period Genevieve 


Hageman of Brooklyn presented an advanced 
ballet number, and Roy Walker of Holyoke, 
Mass., taught an intermediate tap routine. 
Frank C. Barber, Associate Editor of Musi- 
cal Advance, delivered a most interesting lec- 
ture—Ballet of the Future and Symphonic 
Choreography—in which was outlined a new 
and pleasing approach to the study of the 
hallet. Riana Bori danced two charming 
Spanish numbers. 

The next meeting will be held at the Park 
Central, April 24. 


NOW AT LAST! 


The perfect new wood for tap dancing mats. 
Finest amplification of taps. Long wear. 
Attractive appearance. Economy. Tested and 
made by makers of tap mats for 35 years. 
Same low prices. Roll-up. 3’ x 3’ $2.95 — 
3' x 5' $4.95 — 3' x 6' $5.95. Large sizes to 
order. Complete stock of Broadway curtains, 
drops, props, effects in stock at low rental 
rates. Original ideas executed. 


Theatzical Properties Studios 


320 W. 48th Street New York City 
7 Circle 6-0960-1 | 


NATIONAL SOUVENIR CO. 
EVERYTHING IN 


PAPER HATS 


High Hats; Silver, Gold and Black 
Soldiers’ Hats, Spanish Hats, etc. 
Canes, Balloons, all sizes, Whips 

Write for Circular 


135 West 44th St. New York 
Write or Phone Tel. BRyant 9-1486—1487 


THE HOUSE OF ROSS 


Spacious Ballroom available, suitable for 
Rehearsals, Groups, Auditions, 
Clubs, Recitals 
Palatial Surroundings 
Artistic Environment 


23 West 53rd St. New York City 
COlumbus 5-1170 


WAGNER-MAGE) 


AN IDEAL SOURCE FOR 


COSTUMING YOUR RECITALS 
WE HAVE 


¢ FABRICS 
SKETCHES 


SERIES B—1937 SKETCHES 
SET of 40 colored. 
SET of 40 black and white 


$ .50 


Teachers! 


FREE 1938 


A Beautiful and Inspiring Selection of the Newest Costume Fabrics and Trimmings. 


Theatrical Supply Co.. Inc. 


147 West 48th St., 


$1.00 SET of 36 colored $1.00. SET of 36 black and white $.50 SET of 100 black and white 


PRICE of Patterns in ANY SERIES 50c each 


Send for FREE Leaflet of all our Sets of Sketches—For Detailed Information! 


FABRIC SAMPLES 


REASONABLE PRICES 


WAGNER-MAGE THEATRICAL SUPPLY Co., INC. 
York C 


147 West 48th Street, New 
WA G N EK R MM A G E Gentiemen: Please to my 
| CJ FREE costume FABRIC samples. 
() FREE LEAFLET of your SETS of sketches, without charge. 


N 


SN 


SERIES A—1936 SKETCHES 
$1.00 


1938 FREE 


NAME_ 
New York City ae 


STATE 
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ILLINOIS 


“159 North ‘State Street 


Dance Teachers of America: 


‘To you who are and have been responsible for raising the anes 
to its present high standards we are extremely grateful. For “as 
the twig is bent so grows the tree.’ 


In your training of young dancers—some who have achieved 
greatness and many who are about to—you have instilled an appre- 
ciation of the finer things. A quality that will live with them long 
beyond their active dancing days. You have helped to teach them 
to discern between the shoddy and the real values in life. 


And—for more than two decades, Hoffert has been serving 
you and your students—supplying the kind of fine dance footwear 
that you demand. Literally thousands of teachers the nation over 
~ have come to realize that the only guarantee in buying dance foot- 
wear is the integrity of the maker—and have turned to Hoffert. 


TEACHERS ... 


If you have not enjoyed the opportunities that Hoffert offers 
you, attach the coupon to one of your letterheads and send it to us 
at once. We'll send complete information by return mail. 


Jack and Harry Hoffert 


AL co. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN | 
33. Ry 


Genuine 


SUPER-TOE 


You can’t afford to miss this RECITAL SPECIAL. 
The Super-Toe is a deluxe toe shoe made with a 
suede tip to prevent slipping and for EXTRA WEAR. 
The Italian Arch is flexible, yet gives firm support 
and the strong, beveled box toe is also flexible across 
the toes. It is a shoe that is built to the unconipromis- 
ing standards of world famous dancers. For 30 days 
only we are offering these famous shoes—-with ribbons 
and fur toe pads FREE, at only $4.50 a pair. They 
are of the finest satin and we'll tint them to match 
any costume without charge. 


F REE Ribbons and Fur Toe Pads 
with all Hoffert SUPER TOES 


Pink White or 


Black Satin 
or tinted to match 
any costume. 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION — SEND THIS COUPON 


Chicago Theatrical Shoe Co. 
159 No. State St., Chicago, III. 


Name 


Kindly send me complete information regarding the opportunity that Hoffert offers to all teachers and students. 


Address 


Teacher 


(-] Send me your new Catalog and information by return mail. 


Student 


HOFFERT—J he Standard of Comparison 


in Theatrical Footwear 
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STUDENT — STUDIO 


(Continued from page 34) 

@ NEW ORLEANS, La—Seven dance 
couples from the DeVillroi School have been 
appearing regularly at the Roosevelt Blue 
Room locally, doing different versions of the 
Big Apple. The Eisherlajm Sisters have re- 
turned to the DeVillroi $ | to resume their 
training; Gonzales and § enz, dance team, 
are using the DeVillroi S@§fio for rehearsal; 
and the Boudreaux Sisters f Morgan City 
commute weekly to the De fallroi School for 
new routines. 

@ ANN ARBOR, ike Sylvia Studio 
gave a combined program with the Ann Arbor 
Civic Orchestra, February 21 and 22 at Slau- 
son High School, with such success that they 
plan to repeat the idea next year. 

@ GALVESTON, Tex.—Leona Lucille Mel- 
len arranged and directed the Junior Corona- 
tion and Pageant for Galveson’s 1938 Mardi 
Gras, at the City Auditorium, February 26. 

@® DALLAS, Tex.—Sam Bernard teaches a 
special ballroom class of seven blind people 
every Wednesday evening. Mr. Bernard’s 
method of teaching them by ear has brought 
quick results. 

@ SANTA FE, N. Mex.—Helene Mareau, 
former pupil of Adolph Bolm, who now op- 
erates her own studio here, and Ann 
Teague and Maxine Parker of the Santa Fe 
School, brought Mr. Bolm to Santa Fe for a 
three-day ballet course, which was attended 
by serious ballet students of New Mexico. 

@® PHOENIX, Ariz.—Among the many suc- 
cessful pupils reported by the Gene Bumph 
School are Phyllis Kennedy, who played in 
the motion picture Stage Door; Martha 
O'Driscoll, now under contract to Universal 
“Studios; Barbara Booth, appearing with 
Laurel and Hardy; Yolanda Benay, show girl 
and model; Vaneta Wade, personality singer 
and dancer, who appeared in motion pictures 
and night club work; Princess Neeahtha of the 
Pawnee Indian Nation, recently seen in Hurri- 
cane, and Zita Rae, who has just started her 
second year at the Silver Slipper Cafe. 

@ LONDON, England—The Mayfair 
School of Dancing, Singing and Acting, under 
the direction of Flora M. Fairbairn, presented 
a sotrée-dansant, March 4, in Rudolf Steiner 
Hall. Her junior and senior students partici- 
pated in the varied program. 


TRAIL -BLAZER 


(Continued from page 14) 


of these performances, they will be a full- 
fledged dance audience. 

_.Is there any impression that stays with him, 
out of the kaleidoscope of various audiences 
' throughout the country? “Yes,” he answered. 
“Wherever I go, they remember St. Denis. I 
rarely finish a program without someone com- 
ing backstage and asking about ‘Miss Ruth.’ 
They always speak of her with love and 
admiration.” 

With every tour he adds to the multiplicity 
of experience that has been his lot since he 
started: out to dance before audiences that 
range in size from ten thousand at Lewisohn 
Stadium to ten in a small Connecticut town. 
And, more than personal gain, he insures for 


the Best Quality 
THEATRICAL FABRICS 


Direct 
Sitk Cotton-Back Satin Failles 
Rayon Satin Colored Lastex 
Rayon Celanese Taffeta 
Crepes 


We carry all colors in stock 
Samples of other Fabrics on request 
Special discount on orders 


Send for color cast and prices 


GOTHAM TEXTILE CO. 


1431 Broadway CHickering 4-1810-1 C. 
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CHICAGO 
by MARION SCHILLO 
those who follow him an ever-increasing num- 
ber of dance conscious individuals, both chil- 
dren and adults, who will be eager to see 
what every dancer has to offer. 


Margot Koché and Walter Camryn were 


presented in a dance concert at the Miller 
School Auditorium by the North Shore Exten- 
sion of Chicago Conservatory, January 26. 
The program included some original dance 
arrangements and divertissements. 

The Virgayne Studio has been redecorated 

in red, gold and ivory, and is now a very 
pleasant place to work. Their November re- 
cital was held at Lane Technical High School 
and had an attendance of over 900. 


CALIFORNIA 
by DORATHI BOCK PIERRE 

Ray J. Leslie has joined the staff of Mar- 
cella Rey’s studio in Santa Monica and has 
recently opened his own school in Van Nuys. 

* 

Mills College is presenting a Spring Dance 
Festival with six events scheduled: April 13, 
Lou Harrison, talk on Modern Music and the 
Dance; April 20, Horton Dance Group, lec- 
ture-recital and a concert at the Community 
Playhouse, San Francisco, April 24; April 27, 


Bernice Van Gelder and Group, talk and dem- | 
. onstration of Modern Dance Choreography; 


April 29, Mills College Student Dance Pro- 
gram; and May 11, Maxine Cushing will talk 
on Dance on the Pacific Coast, followed by a 
short dance program. 


_ Johnny Boyle is leaving shortly to appear 
at the Roxy Theatre in New York with his 
clever finger. doll dance. 

® 

Lynn Buchanan, director of the Correlated 
Arts Group, is sponsoring a series of lessons 
by Doris Humphrey and Charles Weidman 
during their stay in Los Angeles. 


Lester Horton and his Group are appearing 
in concert at Carmel, April 22. 


Tilly Losch danced three numbers in con- 


cert with the San Francisco Symphony, March 


11 and 12. 


The little arabesque figure which Ernest | 


Belcher has used as a symbol for many vears 
is taken from an arabesque study by the sculp- 
tor, S. Yourievitch. The statue, an importa- 
tion, was brought over by an art connoisseur 
and found its way into Mr. Belcher’s studio 
in 1929. Done in ‘bronze, the figure measures 
over 27 inches in height and is so perfect in 
every detail that Mr. Belcher adopted it and 
has copyrighted it as the insignia of his school. 


CANADA 

@ TORONTO, Ont.—Constance McCor- 
mick has trained a group called the Four 
Dancing Rockets, who entertain at parties, 
banquets, conventions and floor shows. These 
talented young ladies are in great demand for 
local entertainments. 

@ TRAIL, B. C.—The Barrieau school pro- 
vided entertainment for the Knights of Co- 


-lumbus recently, presenting a program by 


their students with Mr. Barrieau contributing 
an exhibition of tap dancing. 


Summer Normal Schools 


Heretofore, Mme. SONIA SEROVA has 
taught on convention faculties during the sum- 
mer, making her material available in two or 
three different places. This year she will pre- 
sent her new material only at the Hubbell- 
Serova normal school. : 

This school has also announced the addition 


TOMMY HITCHELL, 


pupil of Christina 
Brownsweiger, Bayonne, N. J. 


to its staff of HARRY WYCKOFF, who has 
worked especially hard on arranging novelty 
acrobatic routines. EVELYN HUBBELL will 
teach the very new La Conga; and JACK 
DAYTON plans to present new material all 


‘summer. The new system of territorial regis- 


tration means that no two teachers from the 
same city will get the same material, and in- 
sures exclusive material to one teacher from 
each town. 

| 

DONALD SAWYER will not follow the 

usual normal school plan this year, but will 
present new material each week all summer. 
Individual attention will be paid to each 
teacher, according to her needs; and they are 
already writing in to tell Mr. Sawyer what 
material they would like in particular. Their 
requests will help him gather the needed work 
in time for the summer courses. 

* 


FELICIA ARONS, who will conduct a 
European tour, recently received a confirma- 
tory telegram saying that hers will be the onlv 
American group to study with Kurt Jooss this 
summer in England. Miss Arons’ tour will © 
also have the benefit of four days’ work with 
Mme. Olga Preobrajenska in Paris. 


CLAIRE LEA STUART will give individ- 
ually created routines to teachers in ballroom, 
toe, etc., during the summer. She has a proven 
plan for adults, whereby the parents of her 
child pupils will take morning dance exercise 
classes. This is in line with her Physical Re- 
education program which has proven so suc- 
cessful during the past year. 


ALBERT BUTLER announces a most com- 
prehensive normal course for teachers of ball- 
room dancing, with special material for the 
teacher of physical education, natural dance 
rhythms and body posture. He incorporates 


-modern concepts of body mechanics and social 


dancing becomes not only fun, but has an 
added value toward improvement of health. 
There are three distinct courses offered. 

ERNEST CARLOS has an all-star faculty 
this summer which includes Constantin Kobe- 
loff, Jack Riano, Frances Cole, Eddie Chavers, 
Angel Cansino and Eugene Von Grona. An 
added attraction is the addition of Fred Le 
Quorne to the summer school. 
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insist GOOD SHOES ror 


YOUR 


The quality of the dance shoe is vellucead in the quality of the 
dancing ... good equipment is a requisite in a good school ! 
Salvatore Capezio designs quality dance shoes scientifically 
for the foot in action! Get the benefit of his 50 years of special- 
ization! Capezio products are different from cheap, nondescript 
shoes that will not and cannot support and balance the feet 
properly. “Penny-wise” purchases effect small initial savings. 
but in the long run these seeming bargains prove harmful to 
the feet, wear badly and retard progress. Capezio shoes are 


_ reliably low priced, and are best by tesi! 


= a Capezio has published a new 
miniature catalog for you to distribute to your 
students and their parents... a powerful assist- 
ance in promoting the use of quality Dance Foot- 
wear. How many can you use? Indicate in 
Coupon below. 


He supervises 


He designs manufacturing 
a tap 
accessory 
CAPEZIO | A538 
| : 333 West 52nd St., N. Y. C. (or nearest branch) ) 
: Gentlemen: Please send me your Free Catalog. 
MAIN OFFICE & FACTORY: 333 W. 52nd St., New York , NAME. | 
New York Branch: Boston Branch: 

229 W. 52nd St. 59 Temple Pl. at Washington St. | 
e STATE....... 
Los TEACHERS: Please Attach Business Card to Coupon 

159 tate St. 411 W. 7th at Hill St. a 
AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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FLORENCE ROGGE 


Ballet Director and Associate Producer 


of 
RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 
Now Offers Her 


FAMOUS DANCES 


Every week Miss Rogge's brilliant work appears on 
the stage of the magnificent Music Hall, to score 
@ new success fifty-two times a year! Now 
internationally known Ballet Mistress of America's 
only permanent ballet company will send you her 
own creations! 
FLORENCE ROGGE DANCES are described in 
clear and simple form. Mego 3 are easy to teach. 
Complete descriptions of dances for solo and 
e group, costumes, floor patterns, musical accom- 
paniment, glossaries of dance terms, and attrac- 
tive titles. 
1. Scarf Dance—Solo Interpretive. iInterme- 
diate—A pretty number, using a large 
scarf $2.00 


. Viennese Waltz—Classical Toe Solo. iIn- 
termediate—Joyful number 2.00 
. Pizzicato Polka—Classical Toe Solo. Ad- 
vanced—Dainty 2 
- Garland Dance—Classical Group—8 danc- 
ers. Advanced—An effective and decora- 
tive number 3.00 
. Easter Lily—Classical Toe Solo. Advanced 
—A beautiful number 3.00 
. Grecian Frieze—Classical Group. Ad- 
vanced—Panels, using 16 dancers_ 4.00 


- Novelty Drum Dance — Advanced Toe — 
Group 3 dancers, who dance on drums__ 3.00 


- Novelty Chinese Fan Dance —Solo Toe. 
Advenced—An interesting number 


. White Peacock—Classical Toe Solo. Ad- 
vanced—A long train is used 3 


18. Danse Piquant—Novelty Duet—Large hoops 
are used. Intermediate Toe 3.00 
Il. Iridescent Bubble—interpretive Solo. iIn- 
termediate—Large balloon is used 


12. A —. We Will Go—Novelty Grou 
_—Intermediate Toe —12 dancers in this 
number, Riding crops used 4 

13. Skaters Waltz — Novelty Toe Solo. Ad- 
vanced—Effective novelty number. 3.00 

14. Russian Boyar Danc haracter Gro 
16 dancers. Intermediate—Boyar 
@ Noble. Danced with rb 3 dignity 3,00 

iS. The Golden Butterfly—Classical Toe Sole. 
Intermediate—A bright number 3.00 

16. The Little Love Birds—Classical Duet. In- 
termediate—A lovely duet 3.00 

17. Dance of the Peppermint Stick—Toe Solo. 
Advanced—An eccentric doll dance 

18. Romping on the Beach — Nove Solo. 
Intermediate—Done in colorful thing 
sult, either barefoot or in bathing slippers. 
Large beach ball is used 3.00 

COMPLETE BALLETS 

1%. The Call of S$ complete Ballet— 
Intermediat cellent material for Reci- 
tals. 23 Dancers used. Five dances includ- 
ing impressive Finale in which all 23 
dancers are used. The Ballet consists of a 

roup number using 16 dancers, two 
vets, one trio, one solo and the Finale 
using all the dancers_ 8.00 

20. The Cobbler's Dream—A complete Ballet 
—Intermediate—An exceptional number for 
@ recital. May use up to 33 dancers. This 
excellent ballet lends itself to many types 

dancing and gives students an oppor- 
tunity to perform specialties____ 10.00 


J. J. DICKMAN 


Room 
250 West 57th Street 


New York City 


When writing to advertisers please mention 

THE AMERICAN DANCER 


Have we ever told you about ‘Pliofilm’? 
The Maharam Fabric Corporation is report- 
ing a far greater demand for it this year since 
so many dancing schools and costumers are 
beginning to realize its many advantages. 
This material can be secured in transparent, 
opaque and metallic colors. And, what’s more, 
it can be sewn and pleated! Sketches is the 
name of Maharam’s new book of stunning 
costume sketches by Jac Lewis, which is being 
enthusiastically received. Bound into regular 
book form, this is a volume that should be in 
every dancing teacher’s library for reference. 
A trip to Maharam’s is proof that the dance 
recital season is in full swring, for Maharam’s 
is teeming with activity—the sales force has 
even been enlarged to take care of this year’s 
unprecedented demand for their fabrics, trim- 
mings and accessories! 3 

| 

If you have ever lost out on a good part be- 
cause nature carelessly omitted a few extra 
inches from your height, don’t despair. There’s 
a way out of it. Selva has specially designed 
shoes which can give you four extra inches of 
precious height! The shoes are constructed so 
as to look perfectly normal in their outward 
appearance, yet no sacrifice is made to comfort. 
The last is balanced and gives the foot no un- 
natural forward pitch. Selva’s expertyerafts- 
manship in this field has proven a Mefhendous 
boon to many famous opera singers and stage 
artists. 

Tyrolian prints are the very newest thing 
according to Dazian's, and, not only do they 
lend themselves to clever costumes for recital 
use, but they are being used by many smart 


dancers and teachers for dresses and bathing 


suits for summer wear! \These are authentic 
prints on good quality cotton—and about the 
newest and smartest thing Broadway has seen 
in some time. In fact, Dazian’s entire line of 
authentic peasant prints is sorfiething to write 
about something very much in the 
Dazian manner. 

The idea of a department store for dancers 
and dance teachers is the idea upon which 
Baum’s of Philadelphia was founded. And 
it’s rather an exciting idea for an inveterate 
shopper like Sally, for there are three floors 
of dance supplies—everything from cymbals 
to hula skirts! ; 


Gustave Wallenberg, German actor who has 
been under contract to Paramount, ordered 
special shoes through Capezio’s California 
branch to be delivered to him in New York 
before he sailed for Germany on April 3. 
Among other dance celebrities who are de- 
pending on Capezio for shoes are Kathryn 
Mullawney of The American Ballet, and the 
entire cast of the Ballet Caravan. Capezio 
made a big order for them before they left on 
a tour to include the South and Cuba. Inci- 
dentally, Capezio is doing something interest- 


DRESS UP YOUR RECITAL IN FEATHERS 
ALSO 
COSTUME TRIMMINGS 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 


KATE 


SHEA 


Manufacturers of EVERYTHING IN FEATHERS — THEATRICAL SUPPLIES 


112 W 44th Street 


New York City 


Shopping Gossip SALLY 


ing for teachers. Believing that the merits 
of the teaching are reflected in the quality of 
the recital and that the best results can only 
be obtained in well constructed shoes, Capezio 


has published a special folder to help teachers | 


impress parents with the importance of the 
correct dance shoes. These folders will be sent 
to teachers to be put on the bulletin board, 
and additional copies to give to mothers can 
be obtained by writing them. 


Bernard Wagner of Wagner-Mage reports 
that he has received any number of letters of 
commendation from teachers who appreciate 
the special service he renders in giving three 
estimates on materials for every costume. You 
see, he quotes prices for inexpensive, medium 
and fine grade materials so that the selection 
can be made according to the pocket-book. 
This has inspired so much confidence, he says, 


that many teachers have even left the final 


selection of quality and color up to him! 


Two decades of service to the dance pro- 
fession means two generations of dancers. . . 
and Jack and Harry Hoffert of the Chicago 
Theatrical Shoe Co. are having the privilege 
of serving the second generation of dancers 
by fitting them to the same kind of shoes their 
mothers wore in the dance schools of Chicago 
and the Mid-West. : 


Babs Wil8on, of Aberdeen, Scotland, has 
written to Asgéciated Fabrics in commendation 
of their sketchés which she thinks are “mar- 
velous,”’ and she says, “I hope to visit the 
World’s Fair next year and then I will be in 


to: see all of your materials.” Associated also 


reports that the vogue for Stroblite is little 
short of phenomenal this year. The last two 


weeks in Mareh saw a number at Radio City 


Music Hall using this popular effect, and the 
following week the Roxy stage show went 
Stroblite with hoops! At the same time the 
Canadian ice skating carnival that ran for 
four days to packed houses at Madison Square 
Garden offered many unusual costumes in 
Stroblite fabrics that were sensational. _ 


Mr. Rightman of Leo’s Advance Theatrical 
Shoe Company, Hollywood branch, is kept 
busy filling motion picture orders, sometimes 
having to make up large orders of boots and 
special shoes on only a few hours notice. He 
made all of the slippers for “Rosalie,” in- 
cluding Eleanor Powell’s, but air expressed 
the men’s shoes from Chicago. Mr. Rightman 
thinks it is “fun” working out special orders 
such as the construction of a light soft-toed 
ballet slipper for Fred Astaire onto which they 
cunningly fastened small taps so he could go 
from ballet steps into taps. 


ARRANJAY'S 


Natural in appearance — Authentic Styles 
nexpensive — 75c¢c and up 
if your dealer cannot supply you with 
RRANJAY'S WIGS write direct 


ROSEN AND JACOBY 


34 West 20th St. New York City 
'CHelsea 3-8340 


SCENERY DRAPERIES 
FOR RENT : 


Spectacular Layout at Reasonable Prices 


UNIVERSAL 


Scenic & Drapery Studios, Inc. 
315 West 47th Street New York City 
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ELEANOR OXFORD 


Cuban heel 
907—Patent Leather $4.50 
915—White Kid $5.00 


TAP SHOES that are made espe- 


cially for the dance 
as only LEO can make them. Hand 
turned, bench made with a lightness and 
flexibility that will amaze you, yet strong 
enough to outlast your utmost expecta- 
tions. Requiring little or no breaking in. 


THEO TIES 


405—Patent Leather Theo Tie, 


415—White Satin Theo Tie 14” 


Cuban Heel $4.25 


615—White Kid Theo Tie, 1144” 


Cuban Heel $3.50 136G Gold Kid 


1%" Spanish hed 


FOR YOUR 
RECITAL 


Preparing for your spring recital? 
Then you'll want to buy’new dance 
shoes and accessories. And where 
could you find more ‘for your 
money in service and style than at 


LEO’S? 


_ Here you will find incorporated in 


every item of LEO’S line the finest 
in workmanship, highest quality 
materials and style without an equal 
—all at a price that gives you more 
for your money. To insure your 
finest performance wear the choice 


of stars—LEO’S. 


MUSICAL COMEDY 
THEO TIE 


500—Silver kid 

360—White kid 

414—White satin (tinted free) 
Choice of ribbons or short 
buckle. 


BALLETS 


127 White Kid 
128 Black Kid 
129 Tan Kid 

136 Silver Kid 


RAINBOW ARCH DE LUXE 
TOE SHOE WITH EVERLAST 
TOE, pioneered by LEO’S Mas- 
ter Craftsmen, features the fa- 
mous rainbow arch insuring you 

rfect balance and easy stand. 


ibbons attached free. 


041 Pink Satin 
042 Black Satin 
043 White Satin Price $4.95 


AU Costumes. at. drastically reduced prices 


New York Branch 
1674 Broadway (52nd St.) 
New York City 


May, 1938 


Second Floor 
159 North State Street, Chicago, Il. 
Agencies in Principal Cities 


Write today for LEO'S FREE 1938 Catalog . . . ‘Inspiration For The Dance’ 


ADVANCE THEATRICAL SHOE CO. 


California Branch 
6412 Hollywood Blvd. 
Hollywood 
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A DANCER’S DIARY 


(Continued from page 20) 


just make a wild guess she didn’t take a ferry 
to Jersey and go straight up the parkway 
along the river. We can make time in one di- 
rection, anyway, and it might just happen to 
be the right one.” We rolled into heavy traffic. 

“But if it isn’t?” I asked. 

“Thev'll trace her and hold her where she 
stops by phoning ahead,” Mr. Vogland re- 
assured me. | 

“Then we will find her!” Suddenly I felt 
happy inside. I had thought it was.all so difh- 
cult and Mr. Vogland was turning it into a 
possible thing. 

“Tell me, why did Betty run away from 
town? She seemed a cheerful sort,” Mr. Vog- 
land asked me as we swung into the parkway 
and followed the Hudson River. 

I told him about Betty’s fear that she seule 
not be able to pay her rent. I also explained 
that I had invited Betty to come and live 
with me. 

“Well,” said Mr. Vogland, swinging the car 
to the right, “before we get to Washington 
Bridge, let’s duck in here and find a drug 
store. I'll call Ned up again.” 

It seemed hours before we finally did find a 
store on Broadway. Mr. Vogland hopped out 
and I felt as if three hours had gone by be- 
fore he came out again. My hands were cold, 
too, from doubling up my fist with excite- 
ment, and the hurried feeling inside of me was 
making my stomach turn round and round. 

I was almost sick when Mr. Vogland came 
to the car. His face was grim. He edged into 
‘his seat slowly. 

Dorina, I don’t think you'd 


“Listen here, 
ACROBATIC 
STUDIO 


MAT S ACADEMY 


LIVE SPONGE RUBBER 
WASHABLE DUSTLESS 


Used by Thomas Sheehy at Washington 

Convention and Miss Jenkins at Chicago 

and Boston Conventions. Testimonials? —Yes. 
PLEASE WRITE: 


The ROBINS HYGIENIC MAT CO. 
SHELTON, CONN. 


BEAUMONT 


SCENERY STUDIOS 
SCENERY—CURTAINS FOR RENT 


STOCK cted 
WE CATER TO DANCING SCHOOLS 


510 Truxton S#. INtervaie 9-5973 
Bronx, ‘New York ss 


Dancing Footwear 
Write for Catalogue 


BEN & SALLY 


Dance Footwear, Inc. 
244 West 42nd Street New York 


‘SPECIALISTS IN MUSIC 
FOR THE DANCE 


Music for 
“THE CHERRY HOP" 
Sheet Music 35c Orchestration 50c 


J. F. HILL & Co., Ine. 


151 West 57th St. New York City 
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better come any farther; you go on back to 
your dancing class and I'll bring Betty home.” 

“T’ll not go back,” I nearly shouted. “Has 
anything happened to her?” 

“Well, Ned reports this.” Mr. Vogland took 
one look at me, decided I wouldn’t get out 
and we started on again. “They've located a 
little place out the way here about five miles 
where a girl of your description of Betty, was 
seen thumbing a ride. She finally got in a 
dark brown sedan. 

“Then, just a second before I called. a rath- 
er incomplete report came in that said that a 
brown sedan was in a little smash-up up in 
a place called Rush Falls. Three people were 
in it, and Ned says the report includes a man, 
a woman and a young girl. Now, do you 
Ww ant to go back while I—” 

“No,” I said, and my heart bounced round 
and round inside me, my throat was dry. 
“Let's take a chance and go on and see who 
it is. I'd never forgive myself if it was Betty. 
I'm not scared.” 

“You're scared to death, but vou're a real 
friend.” Mr. Vogland gave me a look that 
made me feel more steady. 

“It’s right along the wav here. So let's cut 
open on this car and see how much time we 
can make.” | 

Somehow I didn’t feel like talking. And I 


couldn't relax against the seat back. I sat 


hunched up with my eves staring at the road 
and tried to keep thoughts of the accident 
from crowding through my brain. I knew if I 
let my imagination run away with me I would 


really be frightened and wouldn't be any use 


to Betty at all. 

The car just seemed to whizz along, and as 
trees and fields began to roll by us, Mr. Vog- 
land asked: 

“Hasn’t that girl any Gurents? Anyone te 
take care of her at all?” 

“No,” I answered. Mr. Vogland didn’t say 
anything for some time. Then he spoke: 

“Well, she’s got two good friends, anyway, 
she'll have to admit that.” 

“I’m glad you feel that way,’ I said, get- 
ting all choked up inside. “I guess she'll be 
glad to know that right away.” 

I was looking at the flying telephone poles 
when my eves caught sight of a sign Rush 
Falls. My heart began to thump again. We 
rolled around a curve in the road, and there, 
right in front of us, all spread over the road 
and in the fields were what seemed to be hun- 
dreds of people. Two state police waved us to 
a stop. Mr. Vogland poked his head out of 
the window. 

“Hi, fellows, Ned Brophy give you any or- 
ders about letting two people in to get a look 
at the girl in this accident?” 

“Name?” one of the officers asked. 

“Vogland, New York Monitor,’ Mr. Vog- 
land said briefly. The policeman jumped on 
the running board. “Let ’im go, Mac!’ he 
shouted, waving his gloved hand. 


My eyes went right and left as we crawled 


along through knots of people talking in low 
voices. Then my heart went into my throat as 
I saw the car. It was brown and had run 
right off the side of a little bridge. There it 
sat, up to its fenders in the running water of a 
little creek. ; 

The banks of the creek were sloping and an 
ambulance stood very near one of them. On 
the running board of the ambulance were 
sitting three people, and as we drew nearer I 
thought one looked terribly familiar. 

I leaned way out of the car and shouted, 
“Betty! Betty!” 

And Diary, I was right. I knew her for 
sure, the moment she got up and_ looked 
around at the sound of my voice. Then she 
saw me, gave a little shriek and came run- 
ning. 

“Hooray, she isn’t burt’-Me. Vogland mum- 
bled as Betty rushed towards us. I was out of 


the car in a second and gave her a good hug. 


“I’ve got a cut on 
the back of my neck, of all places.” 


“Ouch!” she squirmed. 


“We're so glad we found you,” I kept re- 
peating over and over. “Why didn’t you come 
to me first. I’d have helped.” Then Betty 
caught sight of Mr. Vogland. 

“Oh, the publicity man!” she grinned and 
held out her hand. There were tears pour- 
ing right out of her eyes and she didn’t seem 
to mind. 

“TI” she tried to talk, “I didn’t expect you 
to do this. I just wanted Dorina to know I 
liked her. She's the only friend I have in 
New York, you see. I don’t know how to 
thank you—” she stopped. 

“Listen,” I said very fast. “You're not go- 
ing to go baby tending. You're going to come 
back with us. Another friend of mine wants 
an apartment, and together, all three of us 
should be able to have a fine place. I'll tell 
vou all about it later. Come on, get in.” 

Betty looked down. tie love to. If I— 
Dorina, I haven't a cent.’ 

I grinned as I pushed her in the car. 

“Well, my goodness, you don’t need any 
money for a while.” Then Mr: Vogland cut 
in: 


“Here, wait a minute. Tell me now, any- 


one hurt, and who is it? Give me the news. . 


After. all, what am I here for?” 

Betty pointed to the people at the ambu- 
lance. 

“A Mr. and Mrs. Fenton of Albion took me 
in down the way here. They are awfully nice 
people. I might have started baby tending 
with them. They’re only shaken up a bit. Not 
hurt, thank goodness. 

“You see, Mr. Fenton swerved to avoid hit- 
ting a man who was walking across the 
bridge.” She shuddered. 
anvhow.” 

Then Mr. Vogland got out of the car and 
walked over to the Fentons. Betty and I sat 
watching him, then she turned to me. 

“Dorina, I can’t come to New York and let 
you pay my bills and all. I can’t do it. It 
isn’t right.” 

I stopped her. 

“If I was down and out, I’d want someone 
to help me. Besides, I landed my job, you 
know, with the Metropolitan Ballet Company, 
so I can—” and then suddenly I stopped. I 
had dashed away from a ballet rehearsal un- 
der the direction of the great Lochinov. I had 
run out without a word, without any expla- 
nation. 

Tony’s words “If you leave rehearsal you 
know it’s good-bye to the ballet group,” gave 
me a sudden stuffy choked feeling. 

I couldn’t tell Betty I didn’t know whether 
I was still a member of the Metropolitan Bal- 
let or not. 


Carma Lita Marracci 
(Continued from page 17) 


Her dance and her ideas come from every- 


where. She not only admits it, she tells you 
eagerly. She is completely honest and candid. 

Upon the walls of her small studio hang 
prints of the works of Marie Laurencin, Dégas, 
Van Gogh, Covarrubias; and a life-sized por- 
trait of herself in costume painted by Helen 
Heim. 

She says, “Have I been influenced by Wig- 
man? Yes! Have I been influenced by 
Graham? Yes! Have I been influenced by 
Pavlowa? Yes! Yes, I am influenced by 
everything about me. I live today! I cannot 
live wholly in a modern world and not be 
influenced by everything with which I come 
in contact, people and events. But these in- 
fluences are only of the most abstract quality ; 
I never copy anyone, nor do I ever interpret 
anything in complete realism. I absorb every- 
thing about me, but interpret in my own me- 
dium to the best of my own feeling and abil- 
ity. I live and have my being in a modern 
world. I am a modern American dancer! 
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The D.M.of A. tn. Goes South... this Summer 


WHERE? 
Jo Historical New Orleans, La. 


DANCING MASTERS OF AMERICA, Inc. 


and its 22 Affiliated Clubs— 
A National Or ganization of nearly 1300 members 


will hold their annual 2 weeks Normal School and one week Convention at 
the Roosevelt Hotel, New-Orleans, La. 


Starting Monday, July 18th, 1938 


The Two Week Normal School opens 70 hours of Dance Instruction 
7 hours each day — 5 days each week for 2 weeks 
An American expert faculty has been engaged 
_ Hours: 9:00 A. M. to 12:00 M. 1:00 P. M. to 5:00 P. M. 


: THE 55th ANNUAL CONVENTION 
Opens Sunday, July 31st, through to Friday, August 5, 1938 


All Kinds of Dance Instruction, Entertainment and Enjoyment 
Something doing every minute 


Faculty for the Normal School 


LEO KEHL, Madison, Wis., Beginners Tap 


THE TARASOFFS, New York City, Beginners 
and Advanced Ballet 

a DAYTON, New York City, Advanced 

| ap 

PAUL MATHIS, Rew York City, Modern 
Ballet 

FRAN SCANLAN, Chicago, Advanced Tap 

EDNA LUCILLE BAUM, Chicago, Iil., Chil- 
dren’s Dances 

JUDITH SPROULE, Beaumont, Texas, Chil- 
dren’s Dances 

GRACE BOWMAN JENKINS, Chicago, Acro- 
batic and Adagio 
Additional Teachers to be Announced 

Next Month: 


Faculty for the Convention 


BERENICE HOLMES, Chica £9, Ballet 

BILL PILLICK, New York Ch 4 Advanced Tap 

BILL POWERS, New York City, Musical 
Comedy 

FRANCES COLE, New York City, Children’s 
Work 

PAUL MATHIS, New York City, Modern 
Ballet 


Ballroom Teachers 


DONALD SAWYER, New York City 

MYRTLE PETTINGALE, Cleveland, O. 

LOUIS STOCKMAN, Indianapolis, Ind. 

ALBERTO GALO, New York City, Exhibition 
Ballroom 


~ CHRISTINE MacANANNY, Boston, Mass. 


ERNEST RYAN, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Members of the Louisiana Assn. of Diusties Maite Affiliated Club No. 6, will be the convention 
reception committee and will entertain with a tea on Sunday afternoon, July 31st, at 4:00 o'clock. 
The Prestdent’s Ball takes place Sunday Eve., July 31, at 9:00 P. M. Other evening events include 


Write for complete details, Schedule, Normal 


School tuition and information about membership Dear send 
ion as {to e requiremen or members ip In e 


‘Loutsiana Assn. Ni - Carnival Ball, Banquet and Ball, etc. 


Walter U. Soby, Secy-Treas. 
553 Farmington Ave. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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The American Dancer Institute 


BOOKS REVIEWED 


Tango and Rumba, by Veloz and Yolando. 
- Harper and Bros. $3.50. 


Here is a book which should prove of spe- 
cial interest to the teacher and the pupil as 
well as to the professional dancer. Frank and 
Yolando Veloz are well-known both in this 
country and in Europe as one of the leading 
exhibition teams of our day. They are es- 
pecially well known for their execution of 
these two dance forms—the tango and the 
rumba. Their book offers a simple and easy 
to follow course in these popular forms. There 
are thirty-four descriptions of the most pop- 
ular tange movements; eighteen descriptions 
of movements of the rumba. There is also 
a section of the book devoted to “Form and 
Finish in Dancing,’ wherein Veloz gives 
simple and easy advice to the male dancer 
on how to lead, and Yolando offers sugges- 
tions to the feminine half of the team on how 
to follow. 

There are over three hundred illustrations 
which demonstrate the fifty-two descriptions. 
There are also full page pictures of this 
famous team in action. 

Here is a meaty book which should prove 
of inestimable value to teachers of the ball- 
room form as well as their pupils. It is with- 
out question the most thorough and concise 
manual of both the tango and the rumba in 


existence. 
WwW. W. 


T he Business of Operating a Successful Danc- 
ing School, and Condensed Course in Stage 
Dancing, by Billy Truchart, Del Rio, Texas. 
$5.00 each, both for $9.00. 


Mr. Truehart’s first book, which deals with 


the business of running a good dance studio, 
contains a condensed and practical course in 
all the many phases of operating a school. 
The book is an excellent one both for the be- 
ginning teacher and for more experienced in- 
structors. 

The first section deals with such significant 
matters as how to get started teaching, tuition, 


BOOKS DANCES 


b 
FAMOUS MASTERS 
Send for FREE Catalogue to 


ARON TOMAROFF 
Sutter St., San Francisco, Calif. 


When writing to advertisers please mention 
THE AMERICAN DANCER 
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Choreography by Ruth Wilson 


250 West 57th Street 


ALICE WONDERLAND 


Ballet in One Act 


Complete with descriptions of Dances, Costumes and Scenery 


DANCERS BOOK PUBLISHERS CO. 


Ne. C. O. D. orders accepted 


studio location, re equipment, costumes, how — 


to secure pupils, publicity and recitals. Com- 
plete study courses in ballroom dancing, ballet 
and toe dancing, tap and acrobatics follow 
the introduction. The remainder of the trea- 
tise is composed of routines which can be used 
with good effect by the proprietor of a dance 
school. | 

The second book of Mr. Truehart’s set is a 
valuable work for students who wish to be- 
come professional dancers. It discusses pro- 
fessional stage bookings—how to get them and 
how to get experience before an audience, 
what pay to expect for stage dancing, and 
the relative value of radio and moving pic- 
ture positions. 

Two useful tap courses for stage work are 
included, one more advanced than the other, 
and a good number of routines add to the 
value of the book for potential stage dancers 
and for teachers who wish to place their pu- 
pils in the theatrical world. 


EADY! 


DANCES 


By Thomas E. Parson 
100 PAGES 34 DIAGRAMS 


Here, at a glance, is new and inter- 
esting material for class and private 
lesson — a FIRST AID to the busy 
teacher with its clear, concise instruc- 
tions for 

The Big Apple — Collegiate Shag — 
Conservative Fox-Trot — Tango — 
Waltz — Manhattan Strut — Rumba 
— Beginners’ Practice Work 


The New Popular 
Ballroom Dances 
will be on sale at 
your bookstore, or 
you can obtain 
your copy, auto- 
graphed on re- 
quest, direct from 
the author. 


Price $100 
No C.O.D.’s 


THOMAS E. PARSON 


113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


Music by Arthur Peterson 


$4.00 


New York City 


The Price You Pay for a 


Jack Manning Routine 
Is Worth the Difference 


Any 15 Dances - $10.00 


SINGLE COPIES - $1.00 
(Order by number) 
NOVELTIES 


1. SPOON-TIME. (Playing spoons in Chef | 


eostume. 

2. TAP-OLOGY. (School room scene with 

dialogue in rhyme for teacher and six 
pupile. Dance.) 

3. MILITARY DRUM DANCE. (Toy Sol- 
diers with drums on backs. Group.) 

4. BEACH BALL DANCE, (Novelty 
for Children.) 

5S. TAPPING BY MAIL. (Boy and Girl 
antomime and eccentric dance.) 

6. DICTATION. (Office scene using Boss 
and three Stenographers with type- 


writers.) 

7. HIGH HATS IN HARLEM. (Novelty 
_ strut tap.) 

8. HITTIN’ THE HIGHWAY. (Pantomime 
tap story of boy and girl trying te 
thumb a ride.) 

9. TAP-A-TERIA. (Comedy tap story in a 
French cafe. Two boys.) 


BEGINNERS TAP ROUTINES 
10. FOUNDATION TAP ROUTINE. | 
11. TINY TOTS TAP. 

12. BEGINNERS TAP. 

18. FUNDAMENTAL TAP. 

14. SIMPLE SOFT SHOE (A). 

15. SIMPLE SOFT SHOE (B). 


INTERMEDIATE TAP ROUTINES 


16. TAPTIME. 
17. SWINGTIME. 


23. DRUM ROLL RHYTHM. 
(Military Rhythm.) 

24. MILITARY TAP ROUTINE. 
25. SUZI-Q. (Tap Version.) 

ADVANCED TAP ROUTINES 
26. TAP TEASERS. (Rhythm and riff.) 
27. RHYTHM-TIME. (Rhythm.) 
28. ASSORTED ROLLS. (Variecus rolls. 
29. THE ROGASTAIRE. (Boy and Girl. 
80. RHYTHMETTE, (Rhythm and riff.) 
81. ADVANCED RHYTHM BUCK. 
82. BUCK-O-MANIA. (Rhythm buck.) 
33. RHYTHMOLOGY. (Rhythm off beat.) 


SETS A, B, C STILL AVAILABLE 


Box 10, 250 West S7th St. 


2 New Dance Books! 


$5 each—both for $9.00 


TEACHERS! Get out of that 
rut! Read my 6 tested—proven 
plans for INCREASING EN- 
ROLLMENT, in my book "Busi- 
ness of Operating a Successful 
Dancing School.'" Contains 
many valuable business hints 
for the teacher, and 15 origi- 
_nal dance routines. Price $5.00 


© 


"Condensed Course In Stage 
"To Bi ruehart, my " 

first Dancing."' Every teacher should 
who showed me the Own one. 

road to success." 

Signed Miller.”’ 
RKO Star. © 

“SNOW WHITE and the SEVEN DWARFS," a new 
baby tap novelty. A riot for your recitall Be the 
first to produce it. Price $2.00 (Free with either of 
above books.) 

Send for free list of over 100 original dance routines, 
and recital ideas. 


BILLY TRUEHART Texas 
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19. INTERMEDIATE RHYTHM (B). ; 
20. HOT-CHA TAP. : 
21. INTERMEDIATE RHYTHM BUCK. : 
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DANCE SHOES YOU WILL 


Miss Gene Carr, 
lovely and talented 
pupil of Inez Hyder, © 


YEAGER’S 

Ann Arbor, Mich. . MACK & CO (main flees) 
Bakersfield, Cal. MALCOLM BROCK (basement) 
Baton Rouge, La. ... . DALTON’'S 
Champaign, Ill. ...... MILLER’S 
Chicago, Ill. . . . MADIGAN BROS. 
Cincinnati, Ohio . THEFAIR STORE (main fleer) 
Cleveland Ohio . TAYLOR'S (Basement) 
Columbus, Ohio . . . THE MOREHOUSE- 
MARTENS CO. (basement) 

Columbia, S.C. . JACQUELINE SLIPPER SBOP 
Council Bluffs, la. . BENO’S (basement) 
Covington, Ky. ...... COPPIN’S 
Dallas, Tex. .... WELL’S (main Geer) 
Danville, lll. . MEIS BROTHERS (main fleer) 
Dayton, Ohio .. VIRGINIA DARE SHOP 


El Paso, Tex... THE WHITE HOUSE 
Fargo, N. Dak. . HERBST DEPT. STORE 
Galveston, Tex. . Robt. 1. Cohen (3rd fleer) 
Gary, Ind. H. GORDON & SONS (basement) 
Great Falls, Mont. . . . THE PARIS 
Greenville, 8S. C. ..§ VANITY SHOP 
Hollywood, Cal. . VANITY SHOP 
Houston, Tex. . . . FOLEY BROS. 
Huntington, W. Va. . ANDERSON 
_ NEWCOMB (basement) 
Hutchinson, Kans. WILEY’S (main fleer) 
Kansas City, Mo... . . . KLINE’S 
Lansing, Mich. . }.W. KNAPP CO. 
Little Rock, Ark. GUSS BLASS (basement) 
Louisville, Ky. BON TON 
Mason City, la. . DAMON'S INC, 
Memphis, Tenn. . . PEGGIE HALE 
Meridian, Miss. 

MARKS-ROTHENBERG CO. (main fees) 
Muncie, Ind. .. . VANITY SHOP 
Oakland, Cal. . KAHN'’S (basement) 
Ogden, Utah The EMPORIUM (main fieer) 
Oklahoma City, Okla. BROWN’S 
Peoria, Ill. BERGNER’S (basement) 

WRITE Portland, Ore. . AN- 
EARESTDEALER FOR hand- | Richmond, Va. . KAUFMAN'S (basement) 
Boy Rock Island, lil. McCABE (main fieer) 


CATALOGUE | pite parent ther St. Louis, Mo. . ADELINE SHOP 

AND FOOT CHART / a ys i 


St. Paul, Minn. ..... MACEY’S 
San Diego, Cal. .. WHITNEY’S 
Seattle, Wash. . VANITY SHOP 
Spokane, Wash. VANITY SHOP 
Tacoma, Wash. . RHODE’S ANNEX 
Terre Haute, Ind. . MEIS (Basement) 
Toledo, O. . LAMSON’S (basement) 
Topeka, Kans. .. PELLETIER’S 
Mise VALLEY D.G.CO 

Vic rg, Miss. .G.CO. 
© ALL WHITE FABRIC SHOES TINTED ANY = Vincennes, Ind. GIMBEL-BONDCO. 


COLOR WITHOUT CHARGE! Wichita, Kans. . . RORABAUGH’S 


COMPANY SAINT LOUIS 


Mote “ail Orders 
Only by Retail 


Listed. 


L S bud O 


\ 
name chat srands che EINES} | 
Ov ALIS in dance shoes 4° any | 
endorse d by Americ a's jeading in- 
| every of LA SC ALA 
shoes are GUAR ANTE ED OR 
SATISEAC? iON! Se ttanooga, Tenn 
them your nearest dealer, OF write 
ro nim. Mail orders promptly flied. 
; sandal NO cha yge > pe al 0 ya ers 
or black elk - - _giove- 
genuine elk sole. Child's 
7 tO women 10. 
| Lo \ Sold at Thes 
e Lead 
ing St 
/ 
“ae ot rite 
Des Moine 
. ROS. 
| 
Musical comedy Theo Tie of ite 
| gatin. with grosgrain bow Baby plack parent 
Louts heel Narrow and and medium widths Sizes 9” 
widths: Sizes a3, 10 3 $1.99 41.99 
j Genuine Silvet $2.99 
| ALL SHOES WAVE GENUINE RADIO TR 


you using MAKE UP 
TO THE BEST ADVANTAGE ? 


Ww 
remarkable". 


actly whey 
for any 


Steins MAKE UP 
BROOME ST.NEWYORK CITY 
THE CHOICE OF STAGE AND SCREEN STARS FOR MORE THAN.SO YEARS 


FREE!! 
CINDERELLA 
SILVER TOE 
SLIPPERS 

For 
Your 
: Recital 
Write for Particulars 


st 
BARNEY S ta 
Send for Catalogue 
DANCING FOOTWEAR 


249 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 


‘ 
— 


QUALITY COSTUME 
FABRICS AT PRICES 
THAT TALK 


Send for Catalog 


FEINE 


TRIMMING SHOP 


142 Laurence St. (New address) 
yr, N. Y. CUmberland 6-0621 


THE ORIGINAL 


LA MENDOLA 
THEATRICAL SHOES 


Inc. 

Wear Better—Last Longer 
Lower in Price 

800 Sth Ave. N. Y. Cc. 


Please mention | 
THE AMERICAN DANCER 
when replying to advertisers 
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DANCE EVENTS 


(Continued from page 23). 


Shawn himself, who interpreted the Horns, 
would suddenly appear and disappear until 
the effect was not without a highly. humorous 
aspect. 

Another point of criticism in many of the 
arrangements is that of too many steps 
which in their very nature are suitable, and 
already identified, as being only for women. 
An outstanding example of this was the flow- 
ing, graceful solo Pierrot in the Dead City, 
which was, however, exquisitely and feelingly 
danced by Mr. Mumaw. | 

Another inevitable conclusion § is_ that 
Shawn should stick to the things he does do 
well, and often exceedingly so—the character 
and more personal things—and avoid the 
dramatic and too serious abstractions. Though 
the audience—strangely if perhaps under- 
standingly so since these were clothed in an 
aura of ultra-art (if not much else)—dis- 
played much enthusiasm for these composi- 
tions. 

In general the performances were very well 
paced and presented with great variety in 
the large repertoire. However, more could 
have been done with the lighting at all times. 
Many composers from Bach, Beethoven and 
Brahms down were represented, with several 
compositions (mainly O Libertad’) bv Jesse 
Meeker who was also accompanist at all per- 
formances—no mean contribution. 

There are some distinct talents among the 
young men, aside from Barton Mumaw, 
whose facial make-up could be improved. 
Foster Fitz-Simons is one of these and de- 
serves to be featured more as he is successful 
and convincing in his roles. | 

Others in the group and deserving genuine 
praise are: Frank Overlees, Frank Delmar 
and John Delmar. 


LODA HALAMA, Barbizon-Plaza Concert 
Hall, March 13. Assisted by Gibash 
Trio. 

This debut program by Loda Halama was 

comprised entirely of character dances. While 

it was obvious that the attractive Miss Hal- 
ama has strength and a background of train- 
ing she still has much fo learn about subtle 
projection and dance arrangements. Also, 
since she is premiere danseuse of the Warsaw 
Opera she really should have included at 
least a sample of her ballet work. 


ANNA SOKOLOW. YAIH4, March 20. 

Anna Sokolow again presented her familiar, 
well compiled program of solo and group 
dances. She has won much deserved recog- 
nition in the past season and bids fair toward 
becoming one of the established leaders in 
her field. In the future it is to be hoped Miss 
Sokolow will be weaned away from social 
themes to lend force to her work which needs 
no such stimulus. 


CALIFORNIA 
hy DORATHI BOCK PIERRE 
SHAN-KAR, Philharmonic Auditorium, Feb- 
ruary 14-16. 

L. E. Behvmer presented Shan-Kar and his 
company of dancers and musicians in two 
sold-out performances. 

Shan-Kar’s greatest contribution to western 
appreciation of eastern music and dancing lies 
in his ability to translate in understandable 
terms the rigidly controlled and exacting art 
which is dance-drama in the East, so that 


those who have never experienced anv con- | 


tact with this art form are completely en- 
chanted by its beauty and significance; while 
dancers are amazed at the wonderful muscular 
control and a technique which responds imme- 
diately to any demand no matter how exacting. 


While the world may gain immeasurably by 


Shan-Kar’s dance researches in Benares, con- 


cert audiences will sorely miss his art. 
Madhaven proved himself a dancer with 
tremendous vitality and vigor, somewhat lack- 


ing the great calm and repose which is so . 


marked in Shan-Kar’s work, but gaining en- 
thusiasm with his brilliant personality. 

Simkie’s mevements are so technically per- 
fect one marvels at her ability to absorb so 
completely the Eastern art sense, and yet her 
personality has a youthful exuberance and a 
delightful sense of humor. 

Vishnudas Shirali’s playing of the Tabla, 
small drums, was one of the highlights of both 
performances and had to be repeated. 


TRUDI SCHOOP, Philharmonic Auditorium, 
March 4-5. 

Trudi Schoop and her company of clever 
dancers have become great favorites in Los 
Angeles, and not even a flood could keep the 
enthusiastic audience from missing her new 
ballet, 4/1 for Love. 

Trudi Schoop’s art is not a passing fad. 
She is a comedienne, and her ballets are all 
hilariously funny, but in each one also there is 
a tug at the heartstrings; emotionalism and 
sentimentality are present in abundance. 

Her burlesque is never too broad, her satire 
never too biting. In her art and her. ballets 
audiences find the release from drab reality 


which Americans expect of their theatre. 


RAM GOPAL, Wilshire Ebell, March 11. 


Ram Gopal, protege of a Brahmin priest, 
presented an interesting program of secular 
and religious dances. 

Younger than Shan-Kar, not so completely 
the master of theatrical art, he nevertheless 
possesses the same Indian spiritual calm, giv- 
ing the audience the unusual experience of 
ecstasy wholly separate from the physical. 

After more experience he should be a bril- 
liant concert artist, and he will be welcome 
in carrying on the art of India while Shan- 
Kar is absent from the theatre. 


Teachers Mobilize 


(Continued from page 31) 


This we can do, and do now. The majority 
of us believe that a Bureau of Fine Arts is 
a worthwhile measure, one that will really 
raise the cultural standards of our country. 
We are agreed that the bill as it now stands 
defeats its purpose. Let us, the dancing teach- 
ers, take the lead in working for a bill that 
will serve the people unselfishly. Let us be 
the ones to awaken our colleagues in other 
fields to the seriousness of the situation. 

Immediate action is imperative. My sug- 
gestion is that every dance club should call a 
meeting at once to which teachers of the 
drama, of music and other arts be invited, for 
the purpose of studying and discussing the 
present Coffee-Pepper Bill. Appoint a com- 
mittee of teachers in vour section. In turn, 
these committees should organize a national 
committee to represent the teaching fraternity 
at future hearings. Proponents of the bill 
have organized; their representatives have 
appeared at the hearings to present their ar- 
guments. We dancing teachers must do the 
same thing. I cannot stress too much the im-, 
portance of organization so that those who 
present our case at future hearings mav have 
the strength of vour backing. 

In that organization lies our power in get- 
ting a Federal ‘Arts Bill which will work for 
the good of the majority, one which will not 
concern itself with relief projects, and will 


protect the large: investments of the dance 


profession. 


THE AMERICAN DANCER_ 
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» , costume aesia" The \argest collection ot gabrics: 
Spiral pound in handsome cover grimmings and accessories we nave - 
\ tot use- Fabric ever compiled: An untimited as- 
with every sketch: A new sorrment of samples from our four 
in peavty. and floors of fabrics to cover every 
| aria GAME 4 Ox 
Strat actress and gallerin? of and Screen” says: 
“Rich colors: high QU ALITY and Ke> ~ 
: to rhe stress put on by of 
dancers are what We a\\ \ook for in 
TUME MATERIALS: \'m always gure find 
3 shese features in Mahara™m tabrics-_ ‘ 
(signed) MARIA AMBARELU!: ATT >, 
Maharam fabrics being acclaimed by teachers and students from One end of yhe €€ 
country to the orhert- The Edition Costume Fabric Revue and sac 
SKETCHES have brought an avalanche of orders and host of cheering tributes: $ 
We're UP to our necks '" orders and we steppe? up service facilities to a new 
all time high speed and efficiency” As you make plans to costume your recital, 
depend upon Maharam to serve you aA most lavishly peautitul costume fabrics 
ever offered rhe finest costume designs ever shown rhe lowest prices our 
history: Your costume problem® cease be problems when YOU call Mahara™: | 
“The House of Service 
| | N 
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\ | 
| \ MAHARAM FABRIC 
\30 west st. Ci Registe* my pame tor oth editio™ “Costume Fabric Revue | 
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